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REPORT 

OF 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CONSERVA  TION 
AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  DOMAIN 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  16, 1931. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  Skies: 

The  committee  appointed  by  you,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  April  10,  1930,  to  make  a  study  of  and  report 
on  the  conservation  and  administration  of  tlie  public  domain, 
respectfully  submits  the  following  report : 

You  have  submitted  to  the  committee  problems  for  consideration 
which  we  summarize  under  five  major  topics: 

1.  The  future  disposition  of  the  remaining  vacant,  unreserved, 
unappropriated  public  lands  and  tlie  adoption  of  a  definite  program 
of  conservation  of  grazing  resources  either  through  ownership  or 
control  by  the  States  or  by  Federal  administration. 

2.  The  use  and  conservation  of  water  resources  including  recla- 
mation and  flood  control. 

3.  The  conservation  of  subsurface  mineral  resources  witli  respect 
particularly  to  the  position  which  the  States  should  occupy  in  any 
program. 

4.  The  conservation  of  timber  resources  with  special  consideration 

of  national  forest  areas,  their  usefulness  within  present  limits,  and 
the  matter  of  additions  to  or  eliminations  from  those  limits. 

5.  Changes  in  administration  which  might  produce  greater  ef- 
ficency  in  the  conservation  and  use  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Nation. 

Consitle ration  of  tlie  questions  submitted  has  led  the  committee 
to  the  following  general  conclusions  and  specific  recommendations. 

1 
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GENERAL  POLICIES 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  committee  : 

1.  That  all  portions  of  the  unreserved  and  unappropriated  pub- 
Uc  domain  should  be  placed  under  responsible  administration  or 
regulation  for  the  conservation  and  beneficial  use  of  its  resources. 

2.  That  additional  areas  important  for  national  defense,  reclama- 
tion purposes,  reservoir  sites,  national  foreste,  national  parks,  na- 
tional monuments,  and  migratory-bird  refuges  should  be  reserved  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  these  purposes. 

3.  That  the  remaining  areas,  which  are  valuable  chiefly  for  the 
production  of  forage  and  can  be  effectively  conserved  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  States  containing  them,  should  be  granted  to  the  States 
which  will  accept  them. 

4.  That  in  States  not  accepting  such  a  grant  of  the  public  domain 
responsible  administration  or  regulation  should  be  provided. 

5.  We  recognize  that  the  Nation  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  con- 
servation of  certain  mineral  resources.   We  believe  the  States  are 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  such  conservation,  but  that  there  is 
a  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  any  program  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  wise  use  of  those  resources.   Such  a  program  must  of 
necessity  be  based  upon  such  uniformity  of  Federal  and  State  legis- 
lation and  administration  as  wiU  safeguard  the  accepted  principles 
of  conservation  and  the  reclamation  fund.   When  such  a  proi-ram 
is  developed  and  accepted  by  any  State  or  States  concerned,  those 
i-esources  should  be  transferred  to  the  State.    This  is  not  intended 
to  modify  or  be  in  conflict  with  the  accepted  policy  of  the  Federal 
Govermuent  relating  to  the  reservation  stated  in  conclusion  No.  2 
above. 

SPECIAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  Congress  pass  an  act  granting  to  the  respective  pubUc- 
land  States  all  the  unreserved,  unappropriated  public  domain  within 
their  respective  boundaries,  conditioned,  however,  that  in  order  to 
make  the  grant  eifective,  the  States  desirous  of  accepting  it  shall 
so  signify  by  act  of  legislation.  A  copy  of  the  accepting  act  signed 
by  the  governor  and  attested  by  the  great  seal  of  the  accepting 
State,  when  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall 
operate  as  an  application  for  the  clear  listing  of  the  lands  granted, 
and  the  proceedings  thereon  shall  follow  under  the  direction  of  the' 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  in  the  case  of  selections  heretofore  made 
by  public-land  States  under  State  land  grants. 

2.  That  for  States  not  accepting  the  grant  Congress  shall  include 
in  the  act  a  provision  that  upon  the  appUcation  of  the  State  land 
commission,  or  State  land  commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be,  author- 
ized thereto  by  the  State  legislature,  the  President  should  by 
Executive  order  designate  the  unreserved,  unappropriated  public 
domain  in  such  State  as  a  national  range. 

Existing  laws  and  appropriations  pertaining  to  the  national  for- 
ests should  be  extended  to  national  ranges  in  so  far  as  applicable, 
including  grazing  research  and  range  improvements,  and  disposition 
of  receipts,  homestead  provisions,  and  the  prospecting  for  and  utiU- 

zation  of  minerals. 

National  ranges  should  include  pubUc  lands  withdrawn  for  min- 
eral or  other  purposes  when  the  use  of  the  land  for  grazing  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  withdrawal. 

3.  In  the  same  act  of  Congress  it  should  be  provided  that  in  the 
absence  of  legislation  by  any  State  within  10  years  thereafter  deal- 
ing with  the  control  and  administration  of  the  unreserved,  unap- 
propriated public  domain,  the  President,  by  Executive  order,  may 
establish,  when  authorized  by  Congress,  a  national  range  in  such 
State,  comprised  of  all  such  public  domain,  including  lands  with- 
drawn for  mineral  or  other  purposes  whose  use  for  grazing  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  withdrawal. 

4.  Areas  of  unreserved  and  unappropriated  public  domain  granted 
to  the  States  shall  be  clear  listed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  accordance  with  established  procedure  as  to  mineral  or  nonmineral 
character.  In  the  case  of  lands  classified  as  nonmineral  in  char- 
acter, those  passed  to  the  States  should  be  in  fee  simple,  and  pending 
the  transfer  of  lands  to  the  States  the  Federal  Government  should 
recognize  in  so  far  as  possible  any  method  inaugurated  by  the  States 
to  regulate  the  movement  of  livestock  on  such  lands  to  prevent  over- 
grazing that  is  not  discriminatory  between  the  States. 

In  the  case  of  lands  classified  as  mineral  in  character,  title  to  the 
State  should  be  in  fee  simple,  except  for  the  reservation  in  the  United 
States  of  specified  mineral  or  minerals  found  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  be  present  in  the  land  at  the  time  of  clear  listing,  and 
with  reservation  in  the  United  States,  its  permittees,  lessees,  or 
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grantees,  of  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  lands,  to  prospect  for,  mine, 
and  remove  such  minerals. 

o.  There  tihould  be  temporarily  excepted  from  the  grant  the  areas 
shown  on  map  No.  1,  submitted  to  this  committee  by  the  Forest 
Service,  entitled  ''Areas  proposed  by  Forest  ^service  as  additions  to 
existing  national  forests  or  for  establishment  as  new  national  for- 
ests." In  order  to  determine  what,  if  any,  areas  should  be  taken 
from  or  added  to  the  national  forests,  a  board  should  be  created  for 
each  State  composed  of  five  members,  one  desi«rnated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  one  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  one 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  two  by  the  State.  The  poAver 
and  duty  of  such  boards  shall  be:  (1)  To  decide  what,  if  any,  lands 
within  such  proposed  areas  shall  be  added  to  the  national  forests; 
(2)  to  decide  what,  if  any,  areas  within  existin^r  national  forests 
shall  be  restored  to  the  public  domain;  (3)  additions  to  national 
forests  should  be  limited  to  areas  chiefly  valuable  for  forest  pur- 
poses, except  upon  request  of  the  State  involved ;  (4)  the  board  shall 
endeavor  to  correct  and  round  out  the  boundaries  of  national  forests 
by  the  consolidation  of  areas  wherever  practicable;  (6)  the  board 
shall  report  its  findings  from  time  to  time  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  complete  its  findings  within  one  year  from  appointment 
of  the  board. 

The  committee  recommends  the  use  of  map  Xo.  1  merely  as  a  basis 
for  consideration  of  the  board,  not  as  an  expression  of  opinion  or 
suggestion  that  those  areas  be  added  to  the  national  forests. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  method  of  procedure  will  expedite 
clear  listing  of  the  remaining  lands. 

Whatever  areas  are  not  included  within  a  national  forest  as  a 
result  of  the  decision  of  the  board  shall  then  pass  to  any  accepting 
State  to  be  clear  listed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  general  grant. 

The  board  herein  created  shall  be  organized  upon  the  passage  of 
the  act  and  any  State  may  elect  to  defer  acceptance  of  the  grant 
in  paragra])h  1  until  the  determination  of  the  board  has  been  made. 

6.  The  board  should  also- be  authorized  to  select  additional  reserva- 
tions important  for  national  defense,  for  reclamation  purposes  and 
reservoir  sites,  for  national  parks  and  monuments,  and  for  migra- 
tory-bird refuges,  and  to  recommend  that  they  be  set  aside  for  the 
purposes  indicated  and  be  excluded  from  lands  granted  to  any 
accepting  State,  and  such  recommendation  when  received  by  the 
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Seeretarv  of  the  Interior  shall  have  the  etiect  of  excluding  such 
areas  from  the  grant:  provided,  however,  that  the  recommendations 
^hall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  the  clear 
listing  to  the  State  of  any  of  the  land  which  might  be  so  reserved. 

If  1  majority  of  the  board,  or  in  the  case  of  national  defense, 
and/or  for  reservoir  sites  on  interstate  streams,  two  members  thereof 
request  that  a  detinite  area  for  tlie  purposes  stated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  be  excluded  from  the  clear  listing  of  any  tract  for  further 
study  to  be  given  the  subject,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
exclude  such  definite  areas  from  the  clear-listed  lands. 

This  board  shaU  also  have  the  power  and  it  shaU  be  its  duty  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the 
elunination  of  lands  from  existing  reservations,  withdrawals,  and 
classifications  when  such  action  is  deemed  proper  by  the  board. 

7.  Areas  restored  to  the  unreserved  and  unappropriated  public 
domain  through  the  cancellation  of  any  rights  or  claims  or  release 
of  withdrawals  should  be  subject  to  adjudication  and  clear  listing 
or  reservation,  as  herein  provided. 

8.  The  Secretary  of  the  dei)artinent  having  jurisdiction  over  any 
of  the  lands  classified  and  disposed  of  as  herein  provided  and  re- 
maining in  public  ownerehip  should  be  authorized  to  exchange  any 
of  such  lands  with  States  or  private  owners  for  other  lands  of  equal 
value  with  a  view  to  consolidating  ownership  for  more  effective 
utilization  and  administration.  In  the  making  of  such  exchanges 
long-standing  priority  of  use  of  grazing  areas  should  be  given  due 
consideration  and  no  exchanges  completed  until  after  full  hearing  has 
been  accorded.  SimUar  authority  should  be  extended  by  an  enabling 
act  to  the  States  as  to  any  public  lands  granted  thereby,  and  also  as 
to  any  lands  granted  to  the  State  by  previous  enablinj;  or  other  acts. 

9.  In  order  to  bring  about  the  consolidation  of  existing  State 
holdings  within  the  States  not  accepting  the  general  grant,  so  that 
administration  and  control  may  be  more  efficiently  exercised,  the 
State  should  be  authorized,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  having  jurisdiction  thereover,  to  select  any  isolated  area 
not  in  excess  of  four  sections  of  the  unreserved,  unappropriated 
public  domain,  such  as  consolidated  with  near-by  areas  of  State- 
owned  hinds,  would  effect  the  purpose  mentioned;  and  upon  clear 
listing  of  such  selections,  title  should  then  pass  to  the  State  as  in 
the  case  of  other  State  land  grants. 
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10.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  be  authorized  to  clear 
list  areas  previously  withdrawn  for  the  protection  of  stock- watering 
places  and  areas  withdrawn  for  stock  driveways  upon  a  showing  by 
the  State  that  they  are  no  longer  required. 

11.  As  to  all  grants  provided  for  in  the  act.  the  land  should  pass 
to  the  States  impressed  with  a  trust  for  administration  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  public  domain  and  for  public  institutions  and  with  such 
restrictions  as  Congress  might  deem  appropriate. 

The  following  general  restrictions  are  deemed  desirable : 

(a)  The  lands  passing  to  the  several  States  under  the  provisions  of 
this  proposal  shall  be  subject  to  lease,  sale,  or  other  disposition  as  the 

i  State  legislature  may  determine;  provided,  however,  that  all  sales 

of  such  lands  shall  be  made  only  at  public  auction  after  previous 
advertising  and  with  reservation  of  subsurface  minerals. 

(b)  None  of  such  lands,  nor  any  estate  or  interest  therein,  shall 
I                 ever  be  sold  or  leased  except  in  pursuance  of  general  laws  providing 

for  such  disposition. 

(c)  All  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  or  other  permanent  dispo- 
sition of  the  lands  and  every  part  thereof  shall  be  placed  in  a  perma- 
nent  fund  to  be  safely  invested  and  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  State 
against  diversion  or  loss. 

12.  The  present  conservative  policy  of  reclamation  development 
should  be  continued.    Under  it,  construction  expenditures  each  year 

I  are  restricted  to  the  payments  from  settlers  and  the  income  from 

other  sources  provided  for  in  the  law.  If  payments  are  not  made, 
works  will  not  be  built  This  makes  of  reclamation  a  sound  business 
policy  and  is  a  strong  influence  toward  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  contracts. 

Where  projects  require  a  larger  investment  than  can  be  met  from 
the  reclamation  fund,  they  should  be  dealt  with  by  Congress  in  special 
acts  similar  in  character  to  the  Boulder  Canyon  project  act. 

We  recommend  that,  in  the  undertaking  of  any  project,  there 
should  be  no  interference  with  the  laws  of  the  State  rehiting  to  the 
appropriation,  control,  or  distribution  of  the  water  or  with  vested 
rights  secured  thereunder. 

Past  experience,  coupled  with  the  urgent  need  of  additional  funds 
for  accelerating  and  continuing  construction  Avork  on  irrigation  proj- 
ects, points  conclusively  to  the  desirability  of  adopting  a  definite 
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poUcy  i-elative  to  hydroelectric  development,  under  which  the  power 
receipts  should  be  used;  first,  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  power  plant 
and  appurtenant  works;  second,  the  cost  of  the  reservoir  and  dam 
which  regulates  the  deUvery  of  water  to  the  plant;  and  after  that,  all 
net  revenues  should  be  credited  to  the  reclamation  revolving  fund. 

The  policy  should  be  continued  of  having  a  central  organization 
to  design  and  bnild  works,  but  to  transfer  these  works  to  the  control 
and  management  of  the  water  users  as  soon  as  the  projects  are  settled 

and  developed.  .    ,^  t^u. 

13.  We  approve  and  adopt  from  the  Report  of  Committee  of  the 

Irrigation  Division  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
made  October  4,  1928,  the  following : 

«  The  conservation  of  the  water  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
countrv  -hould  be  under  public  control  and  in  order  to  lay  a  proper 
foundation  for  the  making  of  comprehensive  plans  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  should  gather  data,  compile  statistics,  and  con- 
duct studies  necessary  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  projects. 

"The  recrulation  of  the  flow  of  streams  for  the  prevention  of 
floods  and  for  the  best  possible  utilization  of  the  waters  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  States,  or  jointly  by  the  United  States  and  the 
States  under  such  suitable  forms  of  cooperation  as  may  be  appro- 
priate under  the  constitutional  authority  now  delegated  to  each. 
They  should  prepare  and  adopt  comprehensive  plans  for  such  regula- 
tion and  should  bear  an  equitable  portion  of  the  cost  of  water- 
storage  and  flood-control  work  when  the  ecoiiouiic  asj^ects  after  full 
investigations  are  found  to  be  favorable,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cost  should  be  allocated  to  flood-control,  irrigation,  power-develop- 
ment, municipal  water-supply,  and  other  purposes. 

"Where  protection  against  flood  Avaters  results  from  the  regula- 
tion of  stream  flow  by  means  of  reservoirs  or  otherwise,  the  jn-opor- 
tion  of  the  cost  of  the  flood-control  work  not  assumed  by  the  Federal 
or  State  Government  should  be  assessed  against  the  lands  and  other 
properties  which  receive  benefit  therefrom." 

14.  Whatever  be  the  method  adopted  for  the  use  and  disposition 
of  the  public  domain,  any  final  administrative  act  must  be  based 
npon  a  survey  of  the  areas  involved.  It  is  therefore  reawmmended 
that  the  Congress  be  asked  to  provide  appropriations  sufficient  to 
enable  the  General  Land  Office  to  proceed  immediately  with  the 
survey  of  the  remaining  unsurveyed  areas. 

15.  In  the  administration  of  the  public  domain  as  a  national 
range  it  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  those  methods 
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which  will  perpetuate  the  best  interests  of  the  livestock  industry, 
including  long-time  permits  for  grazing,  and  developing  watering 
holes  to  permit  the  complete  use  of  the  range.  The  program  should 
include  consideration  of  a  year-round  permit  system  allocated  so 
as  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  entire  grazing  areas  of  the  Stat€. 

Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  those  areas  vital  for  both 
grazing  and  watershed  protection  to  the  end  that  both  interests 
receive  constructive  administration. 

16.  That  the  present  ratio  of  participation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  construction  of  Federal-aid  highways  be  continued 
for  a  period  of  10  years. 

17.  The  location  and  protection  of  stock  driveways  should  be 
iriven  immediate  consideration.  Pendino^  the  determination  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  should  be  transferred  to  the  States  accepting 
the  grant,  cooperative  action  between  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  and  the  stock-raisers'  associations  as  to  use,  location,  and 
policing  should  be  entered  into  where  possible.  Interstate  drive- 
ways should  be  retained  in  the  Federal  Government  and  held  subject 
to  use  determined  by  interstate  agreements. 

18.  We  adhere  to  the  principle  that  in  all  matters  clearly  involving 
the  interest  of  two  or  more  States,  but  not  that  of  the  other  States 
of  the  Union,  all  questions  arising  therefrom  should  be  settled  by 
agreement  and  compact  so  far  as  possible  and  not  by  Federal  inter- 
vention, save  an  appeal  to  the  courts  where  necessary.  This  prin- 
ciple has  proved  very  effective  recently  and  should  be  more 
frequently  resorted  to  in  the  future. 

19.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  committee  that  as  to  agricultural  and 
grazing  lands,  private  ownership,  except  as  to  such  areas  as  may 
be  advisable  or  necessary  for  public  use,  should  be  the  objective 
in  the  final  use  and  disposition  of  the  public  domain. 

20.  In  order  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  administration  of  the 
public  domain  and  the  various  reservations  and  areas  now  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  and  to  promote  the  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Congress  be 
asked  to  authorize  the  President  to  consolidate  and  coordinate  the 
executive  and  administrative  bureaus,  agencies,  and  offices  created  for 
or  concerned  with  the  achninistration  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  use 
and  disposition  of  the  public  domain,  the  administration  of  the 
national  reservations,  and  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
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GENERAL  DISCUSSION 

The  general  work  of  the  committee  has  been  as  follo^^  s : 
At  the  first  meeting  in  June,  1930,  the  general  scope  of  the  problem 
was  submitted  for  consideration  and  provisions  were  made  for  obtam- 
:n..  from  the  departments  of  the  Federal  Govermnent  and  trom  the 
public-land  States  all  available  information  on  the  various  subjects. 

During  the  summer  of  1930  certain  members  of  the  committee 
examined  special  portions  of  the  public  domain  covering  approxi- 
mately 9,000  miles  by  automobile. 

During  November,  1930,  the  committee  was  in  session  in  ^^  ashing- 
ton,  D.  C.,  studying  the  material  which  had  been  collected. 

Widespread  interest,  developed  by  reason  of  the  appointment  of 
the  committee,  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  resolutions  by  various 
organizations  interested  in  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain  and 
the  presentation  of  numerous  suggestions  by  individuals. 

During  its  sessions  the  committee  has  had  the  advantage  of  many 
hearings  with  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  on  each  of  the  questions  under  consideration. 

THE  PRESENT  VACANT,  UNRESERVED,  UNAPPROPRIATED 

PUBLIC  LANDS 

Oritrinally  the  United  States  owned,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  1,441,- 
436,160  acr^  of  public  lands,  of  which  on  June  30,  1904,  there  re- 
mained, unreserved  and  unappropriated  473,836,402  acres.  Since 
that  date,  grants  to  newly  admitted  States,  entries  under  the  various 
homestead  laws,  and  other  disposals,  reservations,  and  withdrawals 
have  reduced  that  area  until  on  June  30, 1930,  there  were,  subject  to 
entry  under  all  applicable  public-land  laws,  178,979,446  acres,  dis- 
tributed, by  States,  as  follows: 


Area  of  vacant,  unappropriated,  and  unrcHerved  tnthlic  Joiulx 


State 

Area,  in  acres 

State 

Area,  in  acres 

Surveyed 

Unsur- 
veyed 

Total 

Surveyed 

Unsur-  1 
veyed  ] 

Total 

Arieona  

8,  €54,880 

190, 969 
11,284, 39.5 
6, 825, 425 
12,245 
8,705,«)1 
180)  84£ 
6, 510, 937 
22, 628 

30,064,  ess 

7^096.000 

15,180,880 
190,969 
16, 623, 488 
8,027,468 
18,897 
10,617,970 
189,845 
6, 601,677 
22, 628 
51,454,493 

New  Mexico  

North  Dakota.- - 

14.316, 481 
146,500 

12, 976, 725 
439,880 

12,378,068 
906,382 

15, 186,722 

1,347,640 

15,664.  121 
146,505 

13,069,136 
^880 

23,881,446 
920,  584 

15,929,460 

Arkansas  

ralifornia.  -  - 

5, 339, 093 
1,202, 043 
6,652 
1,852, 47€ 

92,411 

South  Dakota- 
Utah,  -. 

Colorado  

Floroda  -  - 

ll,S03,3n 

14,202 
743,738 

■  Washington  

Wywniag  

Minnesota  

ab»74c 

21,389,8a'3 

1     Grand  toial.-. 

1 

Montana  

Nebraska.  

Nevada  

I28,301,26e 

50,678,180 

178,979,446 
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This  report  deals  with  the  future  disposition  of  that  remnant 

of  a  once  vast  domain. 

The  primary  problem  submitted  by  yon  to  the  committee  involved 
the  use  and  disposition  of  the  surface  of  those  public  lands.  How- 
ever, the  attempt  to  find  an  acceptable  formula  which  would  place 
those  lands  in  some  kind  of  much-needed  public  control  and  super- 
vision inevitably  led  the  conmiittee  into  the  fields  of  reclamation, 
national  forests,  flood  control,  power  sites,  reservations  and  with- 


SagebiusU  land  on  the  public  domain  In  Washington 


drawals  for  minerals,  including  oil  and  gas  and  other  nonmetallif er- 
ous  resources,  national  parks  and  monuments,  bird  refuges  and  game 
preserves,  Indian  reservations,  military  and  naval  reservations,  and 
in  fact  all  of  the  multifarious  governmental  activities,  both  State  and 
Federal,  which  are  linked  with  the  administration  of  the  public  do- 
main. A  brief  review  of  the  extent  to  which  those  activities  would 
be  affected  by  the  definite  recommendations  of  the  committee  is 
essential  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  reasons  therefor. 

From  the  year  1785  to  the  present  time,  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
congressional  action  concerning  the  public  domain  has  been  two- 
fold :  First,  to  enact  laws  under  which  homemakers  would  be  enabled 
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.  .ttle  uDon  the  land  and  build  permanent  homes  and  communities, 
Th  uhm^^^^^^^  would  grow,  politicaUy  speakmg,  to  a  pomt  when 
which  f  be  assumed;  and  second,  to 

the  -P«-f  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^ural  resources,  both  in^placeable 
:IZZ^  are  essential  to  the  national  welfare,  pr^nt 
and  future. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  LAWS 
The  wWom  o£  the  policy  of  so  lr«ning  legisUtum  .s  to  brmg 
.bout  the  settlement  oJ  the  wilderness  «e..  and  the  creation  of  «ldt- 


Uejseit  land  in  Arizona 


tional  States  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  original  thirteen  States  can 
not  be  questioned.  The  question  now  is  whether  that  pohcy  has  so 
fully  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  framed  as  to  make  it  no 
longer  useful  as  applied  to  the  remaining  unappropriated,  unreserved 
public  domain.  From  an  examination  of  homestead  legislation  smce 
1862  to  the  present  time,  in  conjunction  with  the  entries  thereunder, 
some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  appropriate  answer. 

After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  20,  1862,  final  homestead 
entries  annually  increased,  with  mmor  ups  and  downs,  until  they 
reached  the  maximum  in  1913  of  53,252,  r«noving  that  year  from 
the  unreserved,  unappropriated  public  domain  10,009,285  acres;  but 
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This  report  deals  with  the  future  disposition  of  that  remnant 

of  a  once  vast  domain. 

Tlie  primary  problem  submitted  by  you  to  the  committee  involved 
the  use  and  disposition  of  the  surface  of  those  public  lands.  How- 
ever, the  attempt  to  find  an  acceptable  formula  which  would  place 
those  lands  in  some  kind  of  nmch-needed  public  control  and  super- 
vision inevitably  led  the  committee  into  the  fields  of  reclamation, 
national  forests,  Hood  control,  power  sites,  reservations  and  with- 


Siigebiush  land  on  the  public  domain  in  Washington 


drawals  for  minerals,  including  oil  and  gas  and  other  nomnetalUfer- 
ous  resources,  national  parks  and  monuments,  bird  refuges  and  game 
preserves,  Indian  reservations,  military  and  naval  reservations,  and 
in  fact  all  of  the  nuiltifarious  governmental  activities,  both  State  and 
Federal,  which  are  linked  with  the  administration  of  the  public  do- 
main. A  bi  ief  review  of  the  extent  to  which  those  activities  would 
be  atfected  by  the  definite  recommendations  of  the  committee  is 
essential  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the  reasons  therefor. 

From  the  year  1785  to  the  present  time,  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
congressional  action  concerning  the  public  domain  has  been  two- 
fold :  First,  to  enact  laws  under  which  homemakers  would  be  enabled 
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.    .ttle  upon  the  land  and  build  permanent  homes  and  communities 
at!lv  would  grow,  politicaUy  speaking  to  a  point  .hen 
which  mn  statehood  could  be  assumed;  and  second,  to 

Z:Z^,  which  are  essential  to  the  national  welfare,  presen. 
and  future. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  LAWS 

The  wisdom  ot  tl.e  policy  of  so  framing  legid»ti«.  ^  to  bring 
al^UlTsettlement  of  the  wUdernes.  area,  and  ti.e  c.eat.on  of  .dd.- 


Desert  land  iu  Arizona 


tional  States  bevon.l  tl.e  frontiers  of  the  original  thirteen  States  can 
not  be  questioned.  The  question  now  is  whether  that  policy  has  so 
fully  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  framed  as  to  make  it  no 
longer  useful  as  applied  to  the  remainin^^  unappiopnated.  unreserve.1 
public  domain.  From  an  examination  of  homestead  legislation  siiue 
1862  to  the  present  time,  in  conjunction  with  the  entries  thereunder, 
some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  appropriate  answer. 

After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May  20,  1862,  final  homestead 
entries  annually  increased,  with  minor  ups  and  downs,  until  they 
reached  the  maximum  in  1913  of  53,252,  removing  that  year  fmn 
the  unreserved,  unappropriated  public  donuun  10,009.285  acres;  but 
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the  decline  since  that  date  has  been  fairly  consistent  until,  in  1929, 
the  entries  numbered  only  6,240,  and  the  area  embraced  was  but 
1,700.950  acres.  The  conclusion  must  be  that  the  remaining  public 
domain  subject  to  entry  is  attracting  a  rapidly  decreasing  number 
of  homemakers,  it  being  generally  unsuited  for  permanent  settlement. 

Without  attempting  to  detail  the  story,  the  same  general  con- 
clusion can  be  derived  from  the  figures  as  to  the  entries  under  the 
desert  land  act  of  March  3.  1877,  tind  tlie  timber  and  stone  act  of 
June  3,  1878,  which  is  apart  from  the  fact  that  abuses  have  arisen 
under  both  acts,  rendering  their  usefulness  to  effect  the  i)iirpose  of 
Congress  in  enacting  them  most  questionable,  suggesting  that  modi- 
fication, if  not  repeal,  is  desirable. 

The  number  of  640-acre  stock-raising  homestead  entries  patented 
rose  rapidly  from  21  in  1919  to  8,399  in  1922,  and  then  gradually 
declined  until  1930.  when  2,530  went  to  patent.    However,  some  indi- 
cation of  the  high  percentage  of  failure  and  disappointment  to  the 
settler  who  has  undertaken  this  form  of  homestead  may  be  derived 
from  the  disclosure  that  during  the  12  years  since  the  stock-raising 
homestead  act  went  into  effect,  less  than  half  of  the  133,350  entries 
have  gone  to  patent.    There  are  extensive  areas  in  every  public-land 
State  which  have  been  entered  under  this  act  and  then  abandoned  to 
Russian  thistle  and  other  weeds,  some  poisonous,  destructive  to  ranges 
formerly  valuable  to  the  stock  raiser.   Buined  fences  and  abandoned 
homes  dot  the  landscape  for  many  miles,  pitiful  evidence  of  human 
hopes  buried  beneath  the  economic  insufficiency  of  640  acres  in  a 
semiarid  section  as  a  stock-raising  unit  to  support  a  family.   It  is 
not  fair  to  our  ex-service  men  and  other  home  seekers  to  continue  in 
effect  an  act  which  has  resulted  in  so  many  failures  and  so  much 
misery  to  settlers.   At  least  it  can  be  stated  that  little  of  the  land  not 
now  entered  liolds  out  any  hope  of  economic  sufficiency  for  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  a  family  on  640  acres  unless  there  is  consider- 
able adjoining  grazing  on  the  public  domain.    The  uncertainty  of  the 
future  as  to  that  feature  renders  a  venture  on  the  strength  of  it 
perilous  indeed.    The  Federal  Government  should  cease  to  be  a  party 
to  the  inducement. 

GRAZING 

The  surface  of  the  public  domain  is  now  and  always  has  been  a 

great  grazing  commons,  free  to  all  comers.    It  is  unlawful  to  fence 
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the  land,  and  no  public  control  has  ever  been  exercised  over  it  For 
vears  recognition  has  been  general  that  this  has  not  been  a  wise  use 
of  it  To-day  overgrazing  has  taken  its  toU  in  the  form  of  large 
areas  unfit  for  grazing,  or  a  greatly  reduced  carrying  capacity  for 
livestock  generally.  Erosion  has  been  increased  by  the  destruction 
of  forage  cover,  and  the  silting  of  stream  and  river  flow  as  an  after- 
math has  added  to  the  problems  of  range  and  farm  and  reclamation. 
The  damage  done  may  never  be  wholly  repaired  nor  yet  its  progress 


Sheep  grazing  on  the  public  domain 


wholly  arrested ;  but  as  a  continuing  evil  it  may  be  diminished,  and 
by  proper  scientific  treatment  and  regulation  many  ranges  may  be 
steadily  improved  and  carrying  capacity  increased. 

The  immediate  as  well  as  the  ultimate  use  of  the  public  domain 
for  grazing  purposes  is  a  matter  of  grave  national  concern,  because 
of  the  fact  that  upon  that  area  enormous  herds  of  sheep,  cattJe,  and 
horses  are  raised.  It  should  be  remembered  that  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  sheep  and  16  per  cent  of  the  cattle  of  the  United  States  are 
raised  in  the  public-land  States.  Hence  any  serious  depletion  of  the 
ranges  upon  which  these  herds  graze  is  of  direct  concern  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 
3^68—31  2 
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the  (Inline  since  tlial  date  has  been  fairly  eonsibtent  until,  in  1929, 
the  entries  numbered  only  6,240,  and  the  area  embraced  was  but 
1J00.950  acres.  The  conchision  must  be  that  the  remaining;  public 
domain  subject  to  entry  is  attracting  a  rapidly  decreasing  number 
of  homeniakers,  it  being  generally  unsuited  for  permanent  settlement. 

Without  attempting  to  detail  the  .story,  the  same  general  con- 
clusion can  be  derived  from  the  figures  as  to  the  entries  under  the 
desert  land  act  of  March  3,  1877.  and  the  timber  and  stone  act  of 
June  3,  lb78,  which  is  apart  from  the  fact  that  abuses  have  arisen 
imder  both  acts,  rendering  their  usefulness  to  eflFect  the  i)uri)ose  of 
Congress  in  enacting  them  most  questionable,  suggesting  that  modi- 
fication, if  not  repeal,  is  desirable. 

The  numl)er  of  64()-acre  stock-raising  homestead  entries  patented 
rose  rapidly  from  21  in  1919  to  8,399  in  1922,  and  then  gradually 
declined  until  1930,  when  2,530  went  to  patent.    However,  some  indi- 
cation of  the  high  percentage  of  failure  and  disappointment  to  the 
settler  who  has  undertaken  this  form  of  homestead  mav  be  derived 
from  the  disclosure  that  during  tlie  12  years  since  the  ytock-raisiiu; 
homestead  act  went  into  effect,  less  than  half  of  the  133.350  entries 
have  pone  to  patent.    There  are  extensive  areas  in  every  public-land 
State  which  have  been  entered  under  this  act  and  then  abandoned  to 
Bussian  thistle  and  other  weeds,  some  poisonous,  destructive  to  ranges 
formerly  valuahio  to  the  stock  raiser,    iiuined  fences  and  abandoned 
homes  dot  the  landscape  for  many  miles,  pitiful  evidence  of  human 
hopes  buried  beneath  tlie  economic  insufficiency  of  640  acres  in  a 
semiarid  section  as  a  stock-raising  unit  to  support  a  family.   It  is 
not  fair  to  our  ex-service  men  and  other  home  seekers  to  continue  in 
elfect  an  act  wliicli  has  resulted  in  so  many  failures  and  so  much 
misery  to  settlers.   At  least  it  can  be  stated  that  little  of  the  land  not 
now  entered  holds  out  any  hope  of  economic  sufficiency  for  tlie  perma- 
nent establislmient  of  a  family  on  640  acres  unless  there  is  consider- 
able adjoining  grazing  on  the  public  domain.    The  uncertaintv  of  the 
future  as  to  that  feature  renders  a  venture  on  the  strength  of  it 
IJerilous  indeed.    The  Federal  Government  should  cease  to  be  a  party 
to  the  inducement. 

GRAZING 

The  surface  of  the  public  domain  is  now  and  always  has  been  a 
gi-eat  grazing  commons,  free  to  all  comers.   It  is  unlawful  to  fence 
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the  land,  and  no  public  control  has  ever  l^een  exercised  over  it.  For 
vears  recognition  has  been  general  that  this  has  not  l)een  a  wise  use 
of  it.  To-day  overgrazing  has  taken  its  toll  in  the  form  of  large 
areas  unfit  for  grazing,  or  a  greatly  reduced  carrying  capacity  for 
livestock  generally.  Erosion  has  been  increased  by  the  destruction 
of  forage  cover,  and  the  silting  of  stream  and  river  flow  as  an  after- 
math  has  added  to  the  problems  of  range  and  farm  and  reclamation. 
The  damage  done  may  never  be  wholly  repaired  nor  yet  its  progress 
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wholly  arrested ;  but  as  a  continuing  evil  it  may  be  diminished,  and 
by  proper  scientific  treatment  and  regulation  many  ranges  may  be 
steadily  improved  and  carrying  capacity  increased. 

The  immediate  as  well  as  the  ultimate  use  of  the  public  domain 
for  grazing  purposes  is  a  matter  of  grave  national  ccmcern.  because 
of  the  fact  that  upon  that  area  enormous  hei-ds  of  sheep,  cattle,  and 
horses  are  raised.  It  should  be  remembered  that  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  sheep  and  16  per  cent  of  the  cattle  of  the  United  States  are 
raised  in  the  public-land  States.  Hence  any  serious  depletion  of  the 
ranges  upon  wliich  these  herds  graze  is  of  direct  concern  to  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

34968-^1  ^2 


14      CONSBEVATION  AKD  ADMnriSTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  DOMAIN 

Upon  the  point  that  some  form  of  regulation  of  the  range  is  an 
immediate  necessity  there  is  no  room  for  disagreement.  The  only 
question  is  as  to  the  agency  which  shall  be  chained  with  the  duty 
of  regulation  and  the  development  of  the  range. 

Two  metiiods  for  dealing  with  this  problem  have  been  suggested : 

1.  The  transfer  to  the  States  of  the  public  domain  within  their 
respective  areas,  reserving  to  the  Federal  Government  such  subsoil 
mineral  resources  as  are  now  reserved  in  the  Federal  Grovemment, 
together  with  such  additions  to  the  existing  reserves  and  withdrawn 
areas  as  may  be  determined  upon  prior  to  the  date  of  transfer  of  the 
lands  to  tlie  States  accepting  the  obligation,  and  pending  such  trans- 
fer the  recognition  in  so  far  as  possible  of  any  method  inaugurated 
by  any  State  to  regidate  the  movement  of  livestock  on  such  lands  to 
prevent  overgrazing  that  is  not  discriminatory  between  the  States. 

2.  The  creation  out  of  the  public  domain  of  a  national  range,  to  be 
administered  by  the  United  States. 

The  transfer  of  the  public  lands  to  the  States  would  mean  that 
each  State  would  be  charged  with  the  sole  obligation  of  conserving 
and  using  the  range.  The  experiences  of  the  public-land  States  in 
dealing  with  the  large  areas  now  owned  by  those  States  and  suitable 
for  range  show  that  in  many  instances  this  administration  has  been 
effective  and  salutary.  It  is  true  that  the  public-land  States,  as  their 
development  increases,  are  becomingly  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
value  ,of  conservation.  The  mistakes  of  the  past  and  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  that  history  have  not  escaped  them. 

The  establishment  of  national  ranges  would  mean  the  inclusion  of 
definite  areas  of  the  public  domain  into  national  ranges  to  be  admin- 
istered by  some  Federal  agency.  The  development  of  the  existing 
Federal  regulation  by  the  Forest  Service  of  grazing  areas  within 
national  forests  was  a  necessary  incident  to  forest  regulation  under 
the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  the  forest  reserves  were  created. 
In  many  instances  the  grazing  areas  are  so  mingled  with  forest 
areas  as  to  make  their  regulation  as  a  unit  necessary  or  advisable. 
The  results  of  this  administration  show  that  regulation  has  been 
benelicial  to  the  improvement  of  forage  cover  and  grazing  use.  This 
does  not  mean  that  such  administration  has  been  free  from  difficulties, 
or  criticisms.  It  is  recognized  that  any  plan  of  regulation  can  not 
be  made  entirely  satisfactory  under  all  conditions.   However,  it  has 
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proved  that  under  such  regulation  the  conservation  of  the  range,  it. 
Ctlnnent,  and  the  checking  of  overgrazing  and  eros-on  can  n.  a 
crrf^at  measure  be  attained. 

^7*1  event  national  ranges  are  created,  careful  oo^~ 
should  be  given  to  the  selection  of  the  Federal  agency  t»  be  ch.^ 
Ih  their  administration  to  the  end  that  they  may  te  nnd^  a  unified 
control  of  and  nnder  men  who  are  intimately  famiU«r  with  the  con- 


Bauge  cattle  on  the  public  doniaiu 


ditious  of  the  ranges,  wisely  established  customs  of  stockmen,  the 
needs  of  contiguous  areas,  and  the  movement  of  herds  and  flocks 
from  smnuier  and  winter  ranges,  regardless  of  poUtical  or  topo- 
graphical divisions. 

In  three  areas  range  experimental  stations  have  been  esUbUshed, 
either  directly  by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  cooperation  with 
State  authorities  and  private  interests,  where  valuable  experiments 
are  being  tried  which  show  conclusively  that  the  practical  improve- 
ment of  the  range  is  thoroughly  feasible.  The  Uvestock  men  of  the 
West  are  familiar  with  the  methods  employed  and  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained  under  the  program  of  continued  supervision. 
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Upon  the  point  that  some  form  of  regulation  of  the  range  is  an 

immediate  necessity  there  is  no  room  for  disagreement.  The  only 
question  is  as  to  the  agency  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  regulation  and  the  development  of  the  range. 

Two  methods  for  dealing  with  this  problem  have  been  suggested : 

1.  The  transfer  to  the  States  of  the  public  domain  within  their 
respective  areas,  reserving  to  the  Federal  Government  such  subsoil 
mineral  resources  as  are  now  reserved  in  the  Federal  Government^ 
together  with  such  additions  to  the  existing  reserves  and  Avithdrawn 
areas  as  may  be  determined  upon  prior  to  the  date  of  transfer  of  the 
lands  to  the  States  accepting  the  obligation,  and  pending  such  trans- 
fer the  recognition  in  so  far  as  possible  of  any  method  inaugurated 
by  any  State  to  regulate  the  movement  of  livestock  on  such  lands  to 
prevent  overgrazing  that  is  not  discriminatory  between  tlie  States. 

2.  The  creation  out  of  the  public  domain  of  a  national  range,  to  be 

administered  by  the  United  States. 

■ 

The  transfer  of  the  public  lands  to  the  States  would  mean  that 
each  State  would  be  charged  with  the  sole  obligation  of  conserving 
and  using  tlie  range.  The  experiences  of  tlie  public-land  States  in 
dealing  with  the  large  areas  now  owned  by  those  States  and  suitable 
for  range  show  that  in  many  instances  this  administration  has  been 
effective  and  salutary.  It  is  true  that  the  public-land  States,  as  their 
development  increases,  are  becomingly  increasingly  conscious  of  the 
value  .of  conservation.  The  mistakes  of  the  past  and  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  from  that  history  have  not  escaped  them. 

The  establishment  of  national  ranges  would  mean  tlie  inclusion  of 
definite  areas  of  the  public  domain  into  national  ranges  to  be  admin- 
istered by  some  Federal  agency.  The  development  of  the  existing 
Federal  regulation  by  the  Forest  Service  of  grazing  areas  within 
national  forests  was  a  necessary  incident  to  forest  regulation  under 
the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  the  forest  reserves  were  created. 
In  many  instances  the  grazing  areas  are  so  mingled  with  forest 
areas  as  to  make  their  regulation  as  a  unit  ueeessarv  or  advisable. 
The  results  of  this  athiiinistiation  show  that  regulation  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  improvement  of  forage  cover  and  grazing  use.  This 
does  not  mean  tliut  such  admiiii^it ration  has  been  free  from  difficulties 
or  criticisms.  It  is  recognized  that  any  plan  of  regulation  can  not 
be  made  entirely  satisfactory  under  all  conditions.   However,  it  has 
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,,oved  that  under  such  regulation  the  conservation  of  tl.e  ra,^,  its 
betterment,  and  the  checking  of  overgrazing  and  erosxox.  can  a 
(tr^at  measure  be  attained. 

^ T  "e  event  national  ranges  are  o«ated,  careful  cou.KWvaOon 
shouia  be  given  ,o  ,l.e  .election  of  the  Federal  agency  to  be  clu.rged 
their  administration  to  the  e,„l  .hat  ,1,..,  n,ay  l.e  under  a  umfied 
control  of  and  under  men  who  are  intimately  familiar  with  the  con- 
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ditions  of  the  ranges,  wisely  established  customs  of  stockmen,  the 
needs  of  contiguous  areas,  and  the  movement  of  herds  and  flocks 
from  summer  and  winter  ranges,  regardless  of  poUtical  or  to^^o- 

graphical  divisions. 

In  three  areas  range  experimental  stations  have  been  establisho.l, 
either  .lire  tlv  bv  the  Federal  Government  or  in  cooperation  with 
State  authorities'  and  private  interests,  where  valuable  experiments 
are  bein^^  tried  which  show  conclusively  that  the  practical  improve- 
ment of  tlie  range  is  thoroughly  feasible.  The  livestock  men  of  the 
West  are  familiar  with  the  methods  employed  and  the  results  which 
have  been  obtained  luuler  the  program  of  continued  supervision. 
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Under  whatever  control  the  ranges  may  be,  there  will  inevitably 
be  conflicts  or  differences  of  opinion  as  to  m^hods  of  regulation, 
and  the  amount  of  grazing  charges.  If,  however,  the  regulating 
authority  recognizes  the  principle  of  conservation  as  well  as  use,  the 
differences  of  opinion  will  gradually  disappear. 

The  public-land  States  which  have  adopted  range-leasing  systems 
are  able  to  derive  substantial  revenues  therefrom. 

Montana,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1929,  derived  an  income  of 
$433,087.71;  New  Mexico,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1930,  $318,- 
526;  Wyoming,  biennial  return  of  September  30,  1928,  $332,920.05; 
Arizona,  approximately  $200,000;  Colorado,  for  the  biennial  term 
ending  November  30, 1928,  $642,023.56. 

One  of  the  major  existing  difficulties  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  isolated  tracts  of  the  public  domain  scattered  throughout 
areas  containing  State  lands  and  private  lands,  including  railroad 
sections.  Hence  under  any  of  the  methods  it  is  apparent  there 
should  be  the  authority  in  both  National  and  State  Governments  to 
provide  for  exchange  of  existing  lauds  to  the  end  that  range  areas 
may  be  consolidated  in  workable,  compact  bodies. 

On  some  portions  of  the  public  domain  the  use  of  the  surface  has 
an  important  relationship  to  the  conservation  of  run-off  and  the  de- 
gree, or  nature,  of  erosion.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  probable  that  the 
wise  use  and  conservation  of  forage  will  accomplish  as  much  in  the 
conservation  of  run-off  and  checking  of  erosion  as  may  practicably  be 
attained.  In  areas  of  special  importance,  or  where  exceptional  dam- 
age is  taking  place,  special  measures  will  be  required,  such  as  the 
elimination  of  grazing  for  a  sufficient  period  to  permit  restoration 
of  the  natural  cover. 

In  reaching  the  conclusions  regarding  range  control,  which  are 
hereafter  suggested,  the  committee  has  considered  all  of  the  special 
conditions  existing  in  the  various  States,  particularly  those  arising 
from  topographic,  clunatic,  and  water  conditions. 

SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS 

In  the  event  a  State  accepts  the  public  domain  within  its  areas,  a 
number  of  problems  arise.  It  is  ap])arent  that  all  rights  must  be 
protected  and  the  proper  forum  provided  f or  tlieir  definite  deter- 
mination before  the  transfer  of  title  to  a  State.  The  problems  in- 
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volve  not  only  private  interests  but  likewise  the  intereste  of  the 

Federal  Government. 

In  case  the  public  domain  in  any  State  is  organized  into  a  public 
range  to  be  administered  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  s 
rights  in  its  school  lands,  both  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  as  well  as 
special  land  grants,  must  be  secured  to  the  State. 

The  committee  presents  the  results  of  its  consideration  ot  the 
problems  above  mentioned. 


WattUv  for  ircigatioa  water 


RECLAMATION 

The  public-land  States  include  that  vast  arid  portion  of  our  coun- 
try where  farming  is  not  possible  without  irrigation.  Congress  early 
recognized  this  essential  difference  from  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  where 
settlement  under  the  homestead  laws  brought  about  f  uU  agricultural 
development,  and  enacted  the  desert  land  and  Carey  acts  to  supple- 
ment the  homestead  law.  Under  these  laws,  by  private  and  com- 
munity effort,  the  essential  agricultural  development  of  the  West 
received  its  first  impetus.  The  limit  of  development  by  private  en- 
terprise was  reached  when  the  low-water  flow  of  the  streams  was  aU 
appropriated  and  it  became  necessary  to  provide  storage  of  the  floods 
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Under  whatever  control  the  ranges  may  be,  there  will  inevitably 
be  conflicts  or  differences  of  opinion  as  to  methods  of  regulation, 
and  tlie  amount  of  grazing  cluirges.  If,  liowever,  tiie  regulating 
authority  recognizes  the  principle  of  conservation  as  well  as  use,  the 
ditteicnces  of  opinion  will  gradually  disappear. 

The  public-land  States  which  have  adopted  range-leasing  systems 
are  able  to  derive  substantial  revenues  therefrom. 

Montana,  foi-  the  year  ending  June  30,  1929,  derived  an  income  of 
$433,087.71;  New  Mexico,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1930,  $318,- 
525;  AVyoming,  biennial  return  of  September  30,  1928,  $332,920.05; 
Arizona,  approximately  $200,000;  Colorado,  for  the  biennial  term 
ending  November  30,  1928,  $642,023.56. 

One  of  the  major  existing  difficulties  is  due  to  the  fact  tiiat  there 
are  many  isolated  tracts  of  the  public  domain  scattered  throughout 
ureas  containing  State  lands  and  private  lands,  including  railroad 
sections.  Hence  under  any  of  the  methods  it  is  apparent  there 
should  be  the  authority  in  both  National  and  State  Governments  to 
provide  for  exchange  of  existing  lands  to  the  end  that  range  areas 
may  be  consolidated  in  workable,  compact  bodies. 

On  some  portions  of  the  public  domain  the  use  of  the  surface  lias 
an  important  relationship  to  the  conservation  of  run-off  and  the  de- 
gree, or  nature,  of  erosion.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  |)robable  tiuit  the 
wise  use  and  conservation  of  forage  will  accomplish  as  much  in  the 
conservation  of  run-off  and  checking  of  erosion  as  may  practicably  be 
attained.  In  areas  of  special  importance,  or  where  exceptional  dam- 
age is  taking  place,  special  measures  will  be  required,  such  as  the 
elimination  of  grazing  for  a  sufficient  period  to  permit  restoration 
of  the  natural  cover. 

In  reaching  the  conclusions  regarding  lange  control,  which  are 
ueieafter  suggested,  the  committee  has  considered  all  of  the  special 
conditions  existing  in  the  various  States,  particularly  those  arising 
from  topographic,  climatic,  and  water  conditions. 

SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS 

In  the  event  a  State  accepts  the  public  domain  within  its  areas,  a 
number  of  i)r()hleiii>  arise.  It  is  apparent  that  all  rights  must  be 
protected  and  the  proper  forum  provided  for  their  definite  deter- 
mination before  the  transfer  of  title  to  a  State.   The  problems  in- 
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volve  not  only  private  interests  but  likewise  the  interests  of  the 

Federal  GoveruuuMit. 

In  case  the  public  domain  in  any  State  is  organized  into  a  public 
,a„.re  to  be  administered  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  s 
rights  in  its  school  lands,  both  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  as  well  as 
special  land  grants,  must  be  secured  to  the  State. 

The  conunittee  presents  the  results  of  its  consideration  of  the 
problems  above  mentioned. 


Waiting  for  irrtgation  water 


RECLAMATION 

The  public-land  States  include  that  vast  arid  portion  of  our  coun- 
try where  fanning  is  not  possible  without  irrigation.  Congress  early 
recognized  this  essential  difference  from  the  rest  of  the  .  ..untry  where 
settlement  iiiKler  the  homestead  laws  brought  about  full  agricultural 
development,  and  enacted  the  desert  land  and  Carey  acts  to  sui)ple- 
ment  the  homestead  law.  Under  these  laws,  by  private  and  com- 
munity etfort.  the  essential  agricuhuial  development  of  the  West 
received  its  first  impetus.  The  lunit  of  development  by  private  en- 
terprise wa>  l  eached  when  the  low-water  flow  of  the  streams  was  aU 
appropriated  and  it  became  necessary  to  provide  bttnage  of  the  fioods 
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.0  be  held  tor  use  during  the  dry  season.  The  high  cost  and  lo„.r 
development  period  of  these  larger  projects  made  them  prohibiti™ 
from  the  standpoint  ol  comp«^ively  short-term  investments,  and 
m«,y  weU-uiteotioned  efforts  in  this  direction  resulted  in  total  loss 
mvestment  not  only  by  the  promote.^  but  by  thousands  of  settler. 

This  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  reclamation  act  designed  to  make 
p^,ble  ,n  the  arid  States  the  building  up  of  farm  population  and 
produetmn  m  fatr  proportion  to  the  steadily  increasing  urban  popn- 


lation  of  those  States  based  upon  mining,  Imnbering,  and  along  the 
coast,  shipping  and  industrial  poisuits. 

St!t!°  ."^"f""  °*  '^■'«'"  «^"'ees  within  the  Western 

^mipo^bk  for  these  States  at  the  present  time  to  finance  their  owf 
reclamation  requirements. 

The  reclamation  act  was  originally  conceived  to  supplement  ori 
vate  enterprise  bv  the  construction  or  completion  of  p'^r 
yond  the  resources  of  private  p»motio„s  and  individual  o.^  o" 

conception  rapidly  grew  and  expanded  until  t  Cy 
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of  the  right  of  the  United  States  as  the  proprietor  of  public  lands 
to  improve  them  by  reclamation  and  irrigation  was  fully  recognized 
and  took  form  in  the  construction  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
great  reclamation  projects  devoted  primarily  to  that  purpose. 

Although  the  development  of  Federal  reclamation  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance  to  the  West,  the  value  of  crops  grown  on  irrigated 
lands  in  these  projects  is  only  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  crop  value  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  report  to  detail  the  benefits  to  the 
public-land  States  and  to  the  Nation  which  have  flowed  in  ever- 
increasing  measure  from  the  adoption  of  that  policy.  Fundamen- 
tally it  may  be  said  that  reclamation  has  surmounted  the  barriers  of 
aridity,  controlled  and  converted  for  useful  purposes  the  menace 
of  the  Hood,  pushed  back  the  frontiers  of  the  desert,  and  subordi- 
nated them  all  to  the  service  of  the  purposes  of  our  forefathers  in 
their  efforts  to  establish  permanent  homes  and  prosperous  com- 
munities on  the  public  domain. 

In  the  formulation  of  the  policy  of  reclamation  it  was  decided  that 
the  salable  resources  represented  by  the  public  domain  should  be 
drawn  upon  for  the  capital  necessary  for  the  program.  Thus  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  public  lands  and  52^/^  per  cent  of  the  royalties 
derived  under  the  mineral  leiusing  act  of  February  25,  1920,  are 
covered  annually  into  the  revolving  fund  for  reclamation.  From 
the  former  source  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  17,  1902,  to 
June  30,  1930,  $110;i32,537.76,  and  from  the  latter  source  since  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1930,  to  June  30,  1930,  $38,285,947.38  have  been  pa|d  into 
that  fund.  In  addition,  $59,360.35;  has  been  rect^ived  fr  om  the  pro- 
ceeds of  Federal  water-power  licenses  and  $68,296.51  from  royalties 
and  rentals  from  potassium  depc^its. 

The  additions  to  the  fund  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  recent 
years  have  shown  a  trend  to  decline  steadily  until  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1930,  this  accretion  amounted  to  only  $690,563.36, 
whereas  the  proceeds  from  the  mineral  leasing  act  for  that  year  were 
three  and  one-third  times  and  project  collections  almost  nine  times 
that  amount.  This  is  material  in  that  it  demonstrates  clearly  the 
comparatively  insignificant  part  which  the  diminshing  returns  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands  are  destined  to  play  in  the  future  of 
reclamation. 
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to  be  held  for  use  during  the  dry  season.  The  high  co.t  and  long 
development  period  of  these  larger  projects  made  them  prohibitive 
Iron,  the  standpoint  of  comparatively  short-term  investments,  and 
many  well-mtentioned  efforts  in  this  dnectu,n  resulted  in  total  loss 
of  --^tment  not  only  by  the  promoters  but  by  thousands  of  settlers 

This  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  reclamation  act  designed  to  make 
possible  in  the  and  States  the  building  up  of  fanu  population  and 
production  in  fair  proportion  to  the  steadily  inci^asing  urban  popu- 


Con^^ation  o.  water  ,or  ,„,«at,o.      jje^t..  Oor..  .a.      ..e  OrlauU  .,o^.. 


lation  of  those  States  based  upon  mining,  lumbering,  and  along  the 
coast,  shipping  and  industrial  pursuits. 

The  reser^^tion  of  certain  vast  resources  within  the  Western 
States  for  future  national  needs  is  one  of  the  major  factors  making 

impossible  for  these  States  at  the  present  time  tl  finance  thX^^n 

The  reclamation  act  was  originally  comened  to  supplement  nri- 
v..e  e„te,.pns.       the  construction  or  completion  of  p, "  Z 

means.  That  co„..,,c,„n  rap.dly  g,.w  .„,,  ..p.^^ 
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of  the  right  of  the  United  States  us  the  proprietor  of  public  lauds 
to  improve  them  by  reclamation  and  irrigation  was  fully  recognized 
and  took  form  in  the  construction  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
great  reclamation  projects  devoted  primarily  to  that  purpose. 

Although  the  development  of  Federal  reclamation  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance  to  the  West,  the  value  of  crops  grown  on  irrigated 
lands  in  these  projects  is  only  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  crop  value  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  report  to  detail  the  benefits  to  the 
public-land  States  and  to  the  Nation  which  have  flowed  in  ever- 
increasing  measure  from  the  adoption  of  that  policy.  Fundamen- 
tally it  may  be  said  that  reclamation  has  surmounted  the  barriers  of 
aridity,  controlled  and  converted  for  useful  purposes  the  menace 
of  the  flood,  pushed  back  the  frontiers  of  the  desert,  and  subordi- 
nated them  all  to  the  service  of  the  purposes  of  our  forefathers  in 
their  efforts  to  establish  permanent  homes  and  prosperous  com- 
munities on  the  public  domain. 

Ill  the  formulation  of  the  policy  of  reclamation  it  was  decided  that 
the  salable  resources  represented  by  the  public  domain  should  be 
drawn  upon  for  the  capital  necessary  for  the  program.  Thus  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  public  lands  and  521^  per  cent  of  the  royalties 
derived  under  the  mineral  leasing  act  of  February  25,  1920.  are 
covered  annually  into  the  revolving  fund  for  reclamation.  From 
the  former  source  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  17,  lUOi^.  to 
June  30,  1930,  $110,332,537.76,  and  from  the  latter  source  since  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1930,  to  June  30,  1930,  $38,285,947.38  have  been  paid  into 
that  fund.  In  addition,  $59,;J0U.35:  has  beeii;  received  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  Federal  water-power  licenses  and  $68,296.61  from  royalties 
and  rentals  from  potassuuii  deposits. 

The  additions  to  the  fund  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  recent 
years  have  shown  a  trend  to  decline  steadilv  until  in  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1930,  this  accretion  amounted  to  only  $690,563.36, 
whereas  the  proceeds  from  the  mineral  leasinsr  act  for  that  vear  were 
three  and  one-third  times  and  project  collections  almost  nine  times 
that  amount.  This  is  material  in  that  it  demonstrates  clearlv  the 
comparatively  insi<rniticant  part  which  the  diminshing  returns  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands  are  destined  to  play  in  the  future  of 
reclamation. 
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The  reclamation  of  the  arid  and  semiarid  West  is  assuming  pro- 
portions  of  increasing  significance  as  knowledge  and  experience 
enlarge  the  useful  field  of  our  first  endeavors  and  reveal  the  multi- 
plicity of  problems  involved  in  the  development  and  protection  of 
every  project.  Drainage,  colonization,  flood  control,  erosion,  power, 
and  kindred  subjects  have  in  fact  or  should  become  major  pieces  in 
the  mosaic  which  is  now  the  Reclamation  Service. 

In  order  that  no  part  wliich  is  important  to  the  whole  shall  be 
omitted,  the  integrity  of  the  reclamation  fund  must  be  guarded 


An  irrigated  valley,  the  result  of  reclamation 


carefuUy.  Approximately  67  per  cent  of  the  annual  income  to  the 
fund  is  from  project  collections,  about  26  per  cent  from  royalties 
under  the  mineral  leasing  act,  leaving  but  7  per  cent  from  all  other 
sources.  The  primary  factor,  then,  is  the  safeguarding  of  project 
payments,  and  the  secondary  is  the  insurance  of  the  future  mainte- 
nanoe  of  accretions  from  the  royalties  received  under  the  mineral 
leasing  act  in  a  percentage  at  least  substantially  as  at  present  The 
administrative  policies  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  if  undisturbed, 
will  assure  the  first,  and  nature  has  apparently  undertaken  to  under- 
write the  second.  Comparatively  i«cent  discoveries  of  great  oil  and 
gas  fields  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  where  a  portion  of  the 
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public  domain  participates  in  their  riches,  should  supply  for  years  to 
come  from  permits  and  leases  now  in  good  standing  the  desired  per- 
centage.  The  public  domain  in  Wyoming  has  been  by  far  the 
greatest  contributing  area  in  the  past  and  is  at  present  ^ving 
promise  of  continuing  that  aid.   The  pubUc  domain  in  Montana, 
Utah  and  Colorado  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  hopeful  prospect 
for  the  future.   The  immense  deposits  of  coal  in  the  public  lands  of 
the  Western  States,  ranging  in  character  from  lignite  to  anthracite, 
and  the  deposits  of  phosphate,  sodium,  and  potash  constitute  a  re- 
source from  which  future  supplies  of  fuel  and  fertilizer  materials 
may  be  derived  for  national  use  and  will  produce  an  increasingly 
large  revenue.   Thus  any  disposition  of  the  unreserved,  unapiJiopi  i- 
ateil  public  domain  which  does  not  disturb  that  desirable  condition 
will  withstand  attack  upon  any  theory  of  injury  to  reclamation. 

Moreover,  such  disposition  should  be  made  with  such  reserva- 
tions to  the  United  States  as  may  certainly  provide  for  future  proj- 
ects when  and  as  economic  conditions  justify  the  undertakings. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS 

The  growth  of  the  idea  of  conservation  has  found  expression  in 
the  most  satisfactory  degree  in  the  protection  of  our  Avestern  tim- 
ber resources  as  administered  by  the  Forest  Service.  There  is 
great  national  pride  in  the  success  and  in  the  efficiency  of  that  serv- 
ice. There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  results.  The  ex- 
tent, however,  to  which  the  activities  of  the  service  should  be  en- 
larged beyond  areas  valuable  chiefly  for  forest  cover  or  for  refor- 
estation raises  a  controversial  question. 

The  committee  has  not  attempted  to  furnish  the  answer  except 
to  the  point  of  ascertaining  the  areas  of  the  unreserved,  unap- 
propriated public  domain  in  ea«h  State  which  might  be  added 
to  the  present  national  forests  with  beiieticial  results  to  the  future 
administration  and  control  of  the  areas  thus  added  in  conjunction 
with  the  present  forests. 

Extensive  and  extremely  valuable  reports,  including  maps,  for 
each  State  have  been  submitted  to  the  committee  by  the  Forest 
Service.  Roughly,  the  public  domain  has  been  divided  by  the  Ser- 
vice into  three  classes :  First,  areas  within  each  State  which  should 
be  added  to  existing  national  forests  or  included  within  new  national 
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The  reclamation  of  the  arid  aiul  seiniarid  We.'-t  is  as^^iumiiig  pro- 
portions of  increasing  significance  as  knowledge  and  experience 
enlarge  the  useful  field  of  our  first  endeavors  and  reveal  the  multi- 
plicity of  piobleias  involved  in  the  development  and  protection  of 
every  project.  Drainage,  colonization,  flood  control,  erosion,  power, 
and  kindred  subjeet^s  have  in  fact  or  should  become  major  pieces  in' 
the  mosaic  which  is  now  the  Keclamation  Service. 

In  order  that  no  i)art  whidi  is  important  to  the  whole  shaU  be 
omitted,  the  integrity  of  the  reclamation  fund  must  be  guarded 


An  irrigated  valley,  the  result  of  reclamation 


carefully.  Apin-oximately  67  per  cent  of  the  annual  income  to  the 
fimd  is  from  project  collections,  about  26  per  cent  from  royalties 
under  the  mineral  leasing  act,  leaving  but  7  per  cent  from  all  other 
sources.  The  primary  factor,  then,  is  the  safeguarding  of  project 
payments,  and  the  secondary  is  the  insurance  of  the  future  mainte- 
nance of  accretions  from  the  royalties  received  under  the  mineral 
leasing  act  in  a  percentage  at  least  substantiallv  as  at  present  The 
administrative  policies  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  if  undisturbed, 
will  assure  the  first,  and  nature  has  apparently  undertaken  to  under- 
write  the  second.  Comparatively  recent  discoveries  of  great  oil  an.l 
gas  fields  in  California  and  New  Mcmco,  where  a  portion  of  the 
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public  domain  participates  in  their  riches,  should  supply  for  years  to 
come  from  permits  and  leases  now  in  good  standing  the  desired  i^er- 
ceutage.    The  pi«blic  domain  in  Wyoming  has  been  by  far  the 
oreatest  contributing  area  in  the  past  and  is  at  present  -iving 
promise  of  continuing  that  aid.   The  public  domain  in  Montana, 
Utah,  and  Colorado  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  hopeful  prospect 
for  the  future.    The  immense  deposits  of  coal  in  the  public  lands  of 
the  Western  States,  ranging  in  character  from  lignite  to  anthracite, 
and  the  deposits  of  phosphate,  sodium,  and  i)()tasli  constitute  a  re- 
source from  which  future  supplies  of  fuel  and  fertiliiser  materials 
may  be  derived  for  national  use  aiul  will  produce  an  increasingly 
large  revenue.    Thus  any  disposition  of  the  unreserved,  unappropri- 
ated public  domain  which  does  not  disturb  that  desirable  condition 
will  withstand  attack  upon  any  theory  of  injury  to  reclamation. 

]M()ieover.  such  disposition  should  be  made  with  such  reserva- 
tions to  the  United  States  as  may  certainly  provide  for  future  proj- 
ects when  and  as  economic  conditions  justify  the  undertakings. 

NATIONAL  FORESTS 

th  of  the  idea  of  conservation  has  found  expression  in 
the  most  satisfactory  degree  in  the  protection  of  our  western  tim- 
ber resources  as  administered  by  the  Forest  Service.  Thei"e  is 
great  national  pride  in  the  success  and  in  the  efficiency  of  that  sen*- 
ice.  There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  results.  The  ex- 
tent, however,  to  whi<  h  the  activities  of  the  service  should  be  en- 
larged beyond  areas  valuable  chietiy  for  forest  cover  or  for  refor- 
estation raises  a  controversial  question. 

The  committee  has  not  attempted  to  furnish  the  answer  except 
to  the  point  of  ascertaining  the  areas  of  the  unreserved,  unap- 
propriated public  domain  in  each  State  which  might  be  added 
to  the  present  national  forests  with  beneficial  results  to  the  future 
administration  and  control  of  the  areas  thus  added  in  conjunction 
with  the  present  forests. 

Extensive  and  extremely  valuable  reports,  including  maijs,  for 
each  State  have  been  submitted  to  the  committee  by  the  Forest 
Service.  Roughly,  the  public  domain  has  been  divided  by  the  Ser- 
vice into  three  classes:  First,  areas  within  each  State  which  should 
be  added  to  existing  national  forests  or  included  witliin  new  national 
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forest  units;  second,  areas  within  which  the  remaining  unreserved, 
unappropriated  public  lands  should  be  given  a  national  forest  status 
without  intent  of  immediate  administration  but  for  eventual  use 
as  nuclei  around  which  to  build  up  logical  administrative  units  or 
in  exchange  for  private  lands  needed  to  consolidate  permanent 
public  properties;  and  third,  other  areas  where  the  public  inter- 
ests will  best  be  served  by  some  form  of  public  control  in  units 
designated  as  other  than  national  forests.    The  total  areas  shown, 


A  scene  to  one  of  our  National  Forests 

in  acres,  by  ownership  in  each  class  are  disclosed  by  the  following 
table: 


Claasl 

Cla882 

Class3 

Tota 

Unreserved  public  lands  

State.  _   

Acren 
19, 234. 156 
1.901,344 
13,605.038 

Acrt» 
4.015,217 
758.471 
26, 448. 161 

Acres 
166.619, 083 
13. 693. 460 
70.966,972 

ACT€9 

189,  868,  456 
16, 353,  275 
111,  020. 171 

Total-  

34,740^538 

31,221,840 

251,279.515 

317,241,002 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  committee  did  not  deem  cla^  2  as  having  sufficient  value  for  the 

purposes  for  which  it  was  classified  to  warrant  consideration  as  a 
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wise  use  of  the  unreserved  public  domain  included  within  it,  and 
it  is  believed  it  should  be  included  in  class  3.  Since  this  report  deals 
elsewhere  with  the  subject  of  the  appropriate  public  control  of 
class  3,  it  leaves  only  class  1  to  be  considered. 

Accompanying  the  reports  of  the  Forest  Service  were  large  maps, 
one  each  for  the  classes  above  given.  The  committee  accepted  map 
No.  1.  representing  class  1,  as  a  graphic  and  accurate  location  of  the 
areas  covered  by  tliat  class,  and  it  is  hereto  attached. 

Since  both  Nation  and  State  are  interested  in  the  areas  proposed  to 
be  added  to  the  national  forests  shown  by  map  No.  1,  and  equally 
so  in  areas  now  in  the  forests  which  admittedly  are  not  useful  for 
the  inuposes  of  the  forests  and  thus  could  be  eliminated  from  them, 
it  was  the  conclusion  of  the  committee  that  the  grant  to  the  States 
should  not  include  the  areas  of  the  unreserved,  unappropriated  pub- 
lic domani  shown  on  map  No.  1,  until  a  board,  with  representation 
for  Nation  and  State,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  those 
points.  Upon  the  determination  of  that  board  would  depend  the 
area  out  of  class  1  which  would  ultimately  pass  to  the  State  accept- 
ing the  grant  after  following  the  course  as  to  clear  listing  through 
the  Interior  Department,  as  elsewhere  herein  described. 

PmUC  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS 

Preservation  of  wilderness  areas  in  tlieir  natural  state,  of  archae- 
ological and  ethnological  remains,  and  of  unusual  wonders  of  nature 
has  resulted  from  conservation  thoughts  given  practical  form  in  the 
creation  of  public  parks  and  monuments.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
committee  that  the  service  should  increase  in  usefulness  and  that  its 
future  growth  be  assured.  The  recommendations  herewith  have  that 
intention  in  mind. 

CLEAR  LISTING  OF  NONMINERAL  GRANTS  TO  THE  STATES 

In  the  past,  original  grants  to  the  States  have  bem  limited  to  non- 
mineral  lands.  Such  grants  were  of  two  classes:  First,  those  in 
place,  like  the  school  sections,  that  is,  numbered  sections  in  each 
township  for  the  support  or  in  aid  of  common  or  public  schools;  and 
^ddnd,  those  not  in  place,  which  were  in  quantity  and  had  to  be 
selected  by  the  State  and  clear  listed  through  the  General  Land 
•Oflace  before  taking  effect  in  place.  The  process  of  clear  listing 
involves  the  determination  of  the  nonmineral  character  of  the  land. 
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forest  units;  second,  areas  witliin  which  the  remaining  unreserved, 
unappropriated  public  lands  should  be  given  a  national  forest  status 
without  intent  of  immediate  administration  but  for  eventual  use 
as  nuclei  around  which  to  build  up  logical  administrative  units  or 
m  exchange  for  prixate  lands  needed  to  consolidate  permanent 
public  properties;  and  third,  other  areas  where  the  public  inter- 
ests will  best  be  served  by  some  form  of  public  control  in  units 
designated  as  other  than  national  forests.   The  total  areas  shown. 


A  scene  iii  one  of  our  Natioual  Forests 


in  acres,  by  ownership  in  each  class  are  disclosed  by  the  following 
table : 


Unreserved  puUie  lands 

State   _ 

Private   

Total  


Class  1 

Class  2 

Class  3 

Tola 

Acre$ 

Acres 

Acres 

Acre^ 

19,234,156 

4,015,217 

166,619,063 

180,868,456 

1,901,344 

758,471 

13,  f>93, 460 

16,353,275 

13,605,038 

26, 448. 161 

70, 966. 972 

111,020. 171 

31. 221.849 

251.279.515 

317,241.y02 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  committee  did  not  deem  class  2  as  having  sufficient  value  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  classified  to  warrant  consideration  as  a 
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wise  use  of  the  unreserved  public  domain  included  withm  it.  and 
it  is  believed  it  should  be  included  in  class  3.  Since  this  report  deals 
elsewhere  with  the  subject  of  the  upi.iopiiate  public  control  of 
class  3.  it  leaves  only  class  1  to  be  considered. 

Accompanying  the  reports  of  the  Forest  Service  were  lar^e  maps, 
one  each  for  the  classes  above  given.  The  coumiittee  accepted  map 
No.  1,  representinjr  class  1,  as  a  graphic  and  accurate  location  of  the 
areas  covered  by  that  class,  and  it  is  hereto  attached. 

Since  both  Nation  and  State  are  interested  in  the  areas  proposed  to 
be  added  to  the  national  forests  shown  by  map  No.  1.  and  equally 
so  in  areas  now  in  the  forests  which  admittedly  are  not  useful  for 
the  purposes  of  the  forests  and  thus  could  be  eliminated  from  them, 
it  was  the  conclusion  of  the  committee  that  the  grant  to  the  States 
should  not  iiu  lude  the  areas  of  the  imreserved,  unappropriated  pub- 
lic domain  shown  on  map  No.  1,  until  a  board,  with  representation 
for  Nation  and  State,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  those 
l>oints.  Upon  the  determination  of  that  board  would  depend  the 
area  out  of  class  1  which  would  ultimately  pass  to  the  State  accept- 
in  the  grant  after  following  the  course  as  to  clear  listing  through 
the  Interior  Department,  as  elsewhere  herein  described. 

PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS 

Preservation  of  wilderness  areas  in  their  natural  state,  of  archaj- 
ological  and  ethnological  remains,  and  of  unusual  wonders  of  nature 
has  resulted  from  conservation  thoughts  given  practical  form  in  the 
creation  of  public  parks  and  monuments.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
coimuittee  that  the  service  should  increase  in  usefulness  and  tliat  its 
future  growth  be  assured.  The  recommendations  herewith  have  that 
intention  in  mind, 

CLEAR  LISTING  OF  NONMINERAL  GRANTS  TO  THE  STATES 

In  tlie  past,  origiiuil  grants  to  the  Statt  s  have  been  limited  to  non- 
inineral  lands.  Such  grants  were  of  two  classes:  First,  those  in 
place,  like  the  school  sections,  that  is,  numbered  sections  in  each 
township  for  the  support  or  in  aid  of  common  or  public  schools ;  and 
second,  those  not  in  place,  which  were  in  quantity  and  had  to  be 
select (  (i  by  the  State  and  clear  listed  through  the  General  Land 
•Office  before  taking  effect  in  phice.  The  process  of  clear  listing 
involves  the  deternuuatioii  of  the  nonmineral  character  of  the  land. 
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and  if  found  to  be  mineral,  the  specific  mineral,  or  minerals,  if 
more  than  one,  is  reserved  and  does  not  pass  to  the  State.  If  the 
land  is  clear  listed  without  reservation  of  any  mineral,  unconditional 
title  passes  to  the  State,  and  if  discovery  thereafter  is  made  the 
mineral  developed  belongs  to  the  State. 

The  procedure  for  clear  listing  is  thoroughly  established  as  a  result 
of  many  years  of  practice  and  precedent.  The  State  makes  a  selec- 
tion of  lands  and  submits  an  application  to  the  General  Land  Office 


Bi  jce  Canyon  National  Park,  Utah 


for  clear  listing  with  an  affidavit  that  the  lands  selected  are  non- 
mineral.  The  filing  of  the  application  cerates  to  withdraw  the 
selected  lands  from  the  operation  of  all  public  land  laws  and  to  pre- 
vent the  initiation  of  subsequent  adverse  claims.  The  appUcation  is 
submitted  to  the  Geological  Survey  for  report.  If  the  land  applied 
for.  or  some  portion  of  it,  has  been  classified  by  the  survey  as  mineral, 
or  valuable  for  some  one  or  more  minerals,  the  State  is  so  notified 
and  a  date  is  set  for  hearing  on  the  issue  thus  raised.  If  tlie  State 
appears  to  contest  the  classification,  the  burden  is  upon  the  State  to 
prove  the  nonmineral  character  of  the  land.  If  the  burden  is  not 
sustained,  the  land  does  not  pass  to  the  State,  or  it  may  so  pass  if  the 
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State  will  accept  the  title  with  a  reservation  of  aU  minerals,  or  a 
reservation  of  such  mineral,  or  specified  minerals,  as  may  be  found  to 

exist  in  the  contested  area. 

In  the  event  there  is  no  existing  classification  in  the  Geological 
Survey  at  the  time  the  application  is  presented,  but  the  survey  reports 
after  application  has  been  received  that  the  land,  or  some  portion  of 
it,  is  probably  mineral,  or  has  some  specified  mineral  or  minerals, 
then  the  State  is  so  notified  and  can  appear  to  contest  the  finding,  in 
which  case  the  burden  is  on  the  United  States  to  prove  the  existence 
of  the  mineral  or  minerals.  If  the  United  States  fails  t«  sustain  the 
burden,  then  the  lands  are  declared  to  be  nonmineral,  and  they  pass 
to  the  State  as  such;  but  if  the  United  States  prevaUs,  the  State  has 
the  option  to  accept  or  reject,  as  in  the  case  above. 

After  the  determination  of  the  character  of  the  land  as  mineral 
or  nonmineral.  and  the  extent  of  the  grant  to  the  State  thereby  deter- 
mined, notice  is  given  to  all  adverse  claimants  of  the  intent  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  title  to  the  State  and  a  date  is  set  for  hearing 
of  such  adverse  claims  as  may  be  asserted.  All  claims  are  disposed 
of  and  the  land  selected,  to  the  extent  remaining,  is  clear  Usted  to  the 
applicant  State. 

In  the  case  of  school  sections  known  to  be  mineral  at  the  time  of  the 
grant  title  did  not  pass  to  the  State  unless  it  was  willing  to  accept 
them  with  reservation  of  minerals  in  the  United  States.    By  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  January  25, 1927,  the  grants  theretofore  made 
of  school  sections  were  extended  to  those  known  to  be  mineral  in 
character  at  the  effective  date  of  the  act.   Since  the  grants  of  scliool 
sections  not  known  to  be  mineral  at  the  effective  dates  of  the  several 
grants  became  unconditional  thereafter,  the  act  of  January  25.  1927, 
had  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  States  a  complete  and  unconditional 
title  to  all  school-land  grants,  which,  in  the  beneficiary  States, 
amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  59,297,760  acres.    To  this  acreage 
should  be  added  areas  selected  by  the  States  under  general  grants  in 
quantity  and  for  specific  trusts,  which  have  been  clear  listed  in  the 
General  Land  Office  as  nonmineral  in  character  and  have  thus  passed 
unconditionally  to  the  States.    The  States  have  therefore  had  the  ex- 
perience of  handling  approximately  70,000,000  acres  of  land  with  no 
conditions  or  reservations  attached  to  the  title,  an  area  more  than 
half  as  extensive  as  the  present  surveyed,  unappropriated,  unreseirved 
public  domain  within  their  boundaries. 
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aijcl  if  foiuul  to  be  mineral,  the  specific  mineral,  or  minerals,  if 
more  than  one,  is  reserved  and  does  not  pass  to  the  State.  If  the 
land  i.-  tleai  listed  witliout  i-esfi  vation  of  any  mineral,  unconditional 
title  passes  to  the  State,  and  if  discovery  thereafter  is  made  the 
mineral  developed  belongs  to  the  State. 

The  procedure  for  clear  listing  is  thoroughly  established  as  a  result 
of  many  years  of  practice  and  precedent.  The  State  nmkvs  a  selec- 
tion of  lands  and  submits  an  apphcation  to  the  General  Land  Office 


Br.vce  Cauyqii  J4ational  Park,  Utah 


for  dear  listing:  with  an  affidavit  that  the  lands  selected  are  non- 
mineral.  The  filing  of  the  application  operates  to  withdraw  the 
selected  lands  from  the  operation  of  all  public  land  laws  and  to  pre- 
\  ent  the  initiation  of  subsequent  adverse  claims.  The  application  is 
submitted  to  the  Geological  Survey  for  repoi  t.  If  the  land  applied 
for,  or  some  portion  of  it,  has  been  classified  by  the  survey  as  mineral, 
or  valuable  for  some  one  or  more  minerals,  the  State  is  so  notified 
and  a  date  is  set  for  hearin<r  on  the  issue  thus  raised.  If  the  State 
appears  to  contest  the  classification,  the  burden  is  upon  the  State  to 
piove  the  nonniineral  charatter  of  the  land.  If  the  burden  is  not 
sustained,  the  land  does  not  pass  to  the  State,  or  it  may  so  pass  if  the 
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State  will  accept  the  title  with  a  reservation  of  aU  minerals,  or  a 
reservation  of  such  mineral,  or  specified  minerals,  as  may  be  found  to 

exist  in  the  contested  area. 

In  the  event  there  is  no  existing  classifieation  in  the  Geological 
Survey  at  the  time  the  application  is  presented,  but  the  survey  reports 
after  application  has  been  received  that  the  land,  or  some  portion  of 
it.  is  probably  mineral,  or  has  some  specified  mineral  or  minerals, 
tlien  the  State  is  so  notified  and  can  appear  to  contest  the  finding,  in 
which  case  the  burden  is  on  the  United  States  to  prove  the  existence 
ot  the  mineral  or  minerals.  If  the  United  States  faUs  to  sustain  the 
burden,  then  the  lands  are  declared  to  be  nonmineral.  and  they  pass 
to  the  State  as  such;  but  if  the  United  States  prevaUs,  the  State  has 
the  option  to  accept  or  reject,  as  in  the  case  above. 

After  the  determination  of  the  character  of  the  land  as  mineral 
or  nonmineral,  and  the  extent  of  the  grant  to  the  State  thereby  deter- 
mined, notice  is  given  to  all  adverse  claimants  of  the  intent  of  the 
I'nited  States  to  pass  title  to  the  State  and  a  date  is  set  for  hearing 
of  such  adverse  claims  as  may  be  asserted.  All  .'laims  ai-e  disi^sed 
of  and  the  land  selected,  to  the  extent  remaining,  is  clear  listed  to  tlie 
applicant  State. 

In  the  case  of  school  sections  known  to  be  mineral  at  the  time  of  the 
grant  title  did  not  pass  to  the  State  imless  it  was  willing  to  accept 
them  with  reservation  of  minerals  in  the  United  States.    By  the  act 
of  Congress  approved  January  25, 1927,  the  grants  theretofore  made 
of  school  sections  were  extended  to  those  known  to  lie  mineral  in 
character  at  the  effective  date  of  the  act.   Since  the  grants  of  sclio..! 
sections  not  known  to  be  mineral  at  the  effective  dates  of  the  several 
grants  became  unconditional  thereafter,  the  act  of  .January  25,  li>->7. 
had  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  States  a  complete  and  unconditional 
title  to  all  school-land  grants,  which,  in  the  beneficiary  States, 
amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  59,297,750  acres.   To  this  acreage 
should  be  added  areas  selected  by  the  States  under  general  grants  in 
quantity  and  for  specific  trusts,  which  have  been  clear  listed  in  the 
General  Uand  Office  as  nonmineral  in  character  and  have  thus  passed 
unconditionally  to  the  States.    The  States  have  therefore  had  the  ex- 
perience of  handling  approximately  70.000.000  acres  of  land  with  no 
conditions  or  reservations  attached  to  the  title,  an  area  more  than 
half  as  extensive  as  the  present  surveyed,  unappropriated,  uureses  ved 
public  domain  within  their  boundaries. 
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FLOOD  CONTROL 
Mention  ha.  been  made  of  flood  control  zn  connecton  with  recla- 
mation    Much  has  been  accomplished  by  projects  already  constructed 
prmxanly  for  arngation,  and  the  Boulder  Canyon  project  will  reach 
he  apex  of  achievement  for  the  arid  West  in  that  respect.   But  the 
far^eachzng  benefit  of  each  successful  project  in  the  protection  of 
lands  below  the  impounding  works  serve  only  to  intensify  .^cognition 
of  the  ,„.,enszj^  of  the  field  still  unoccupied.   None  of  the  public- 
land  Stetes  ,s  free  from  the  danger  and  devastations  of  floods;  but 


Proposed  Hoover  Da.  on  Boulder  Canyon  project  wiU  control  Colo«„,o  Biver  floods 


the  flood  Which  Wipes  out  a  prosperous  community  or  destroys  an  area 
in  an  agricultural  district  is  a  national  and  reponal,  as  well  as  a  State 
calamity  varying  in  importance  only  to  the  extent  of  the  property 
destroyed  and  the  nmnber  of  lives  wasted.  Whether  it  be  the  Missis 
sippi  at  flood  with  its  dreadful  potentialkies.  oz  tlze  Rio  Grande  above 
the  Elephant  Butte,  or  the  Colorado  above  Boulder  Canvon  after  that 
project  has  been  completed,  or  any  stream  in  the  West  Subject  to  the 
same  destructive  forces  in  flood  time  as  are  these  g«,at  river  systems, 
the  principle  that  the  problem  of  control  is  national  and  regional  as 
well  as  State,  remains  the  same  and  sliould  be  recognized.   It  varies 
only  m  terms  of  solution,  the  difficulties,  and  the  costs.    It  calls 
for  cooperative  measures  between  the  Nation  and  the  State  or 
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States,  if  more  than  one  is  benefited,  and  a  just  division  of  costs 

based  upon  an  appraisal  of  the  benefits  received.  As  an  incident  to 
flood-control  projects,  the  generation  of  power  and  the  development 
of  water  for  irrigation  can  be  made  to  pay  their  part,  but  the 
frequent  practice  of  the  past  of  loading  all  the  costs  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  landowner  is  inequitable  and  should  be  discon- 
tinued. Kecognition  of  that  principle  appears  in  the  Boulder 
Canyon  project  act. 

The  policy  should  be  enlarged  to  include  all  projects  now  under 
way  or  hereafter  undertaken  until  a  definite  plan  of  Federal  partici- 
pation has  been  evolved.  Eeservoir  sites  on  the  public  domain 
liave  already  been  located  and  reserved,  and  others  should  be,  with 
a  view  to  future  requirements.  On  interstate  streams  such  sites 
should  be  reserved  in  the  United  States  until  the  States,  by  compact 
ratified  by  Congress,  shall  determine  their  position  in  the  set-up 
agreed  upon  by  that  means. 

Constitutional  support  for  Federal  participation  in  projects  pri- 
marily for  flood  control  might  be  found  (1)  in  the  interstate 
commerce  clause,  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  where  the 
watershed  is  on  a  navigable  stream;  (2)  in  the  treaty-making  power 
where  the  watershed  is  on  an  international  stream  in  connection 
with  which  the  United  States  has  undertaken  to  fulfill  a  treaty 
obligation;  (3)  in  the  authority  reserved  to  the  States  to  enter  into 
compacts  subject  to  approval  by  Congress  where  the  watershed  is 
on  an  interstate  stream  the  use  of  which  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  such  compact  approved  b}^  Congress,  and  necessarily  involves  a 
program  of  flood  control  for  the  protection  of  that  use,  or  uses, 
especially  where  the  Federal  Government  owns  reservoir  sites  and 
rights  of  ways,  instrumentalities  essential  to  the  prosecution  of 
such  a  program;  and  (4)  in  the  authority  of  the  United  States  as 
a  proprietor  to  construct  irrigation  projects  for  the  improvement 
of  its  public  lands  where  the  watershed  is  above  a  project  already 
built  and  flood  control  measures  would  protect  that  project  from 
silting  or  other  damage  from  uncontrolled  floods. 

The  arid  States  of  the  West  have  adopted  a  system  of  water  law 
peculiar  to  their  necessities.  The  right  to  water  depends  uj^on  ap- 
propriation for  and  application  to  a  beneficial  use,  and  the  first  in 
time  is  the  first  in  right.   All  water  not  applied  to  a  beneficial  use 
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FLOOD  CONTROL 
Mention  has  been  made  of  floo.l  .  ontiol  eonnecton  wid.  recla- 
uvauon  Much  has  been  accomplished  by  projects  already  eonstr.K  ted 
prunanly  for  irrigation,  and  the  Boul.ler  Canyon  project  will  reach 
he  apex  of  adnevenu-nt  for  the  arid  West  in  that  respect.  But  the 
faz-.-eac  nng  benefits  of  each  successful  project  the  protection  of 
lands  below  the  impounding  works  serve  only  to  intensify  n^cognition 
of  th  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  unoccupied.   None  of  the  puhHc- 

land  States  ,s  free  from  the  danger  and  devastations  of  floods;  but 


P«.posed  Hoover  Dam  on  Boulder  Canyou  project  wiU  coatrol  Colorado  Elver  floods 


the  flood  Which  Wipes  out  a  prosperous  community  or  destroys  an  area 
"1  an  agricultural  district  is  a  national  and  regional,  as  well  as  a  State 
calamity  varying  in  importance  only  to  the  extent  of  the  property 
destroy^l  and  the  number  of  lives  wasted.  Whether  it  be  the  Missis- 
sippi at  flood  with  its  dreadful  potentialities,  or  the  Kio  Grande  above 
rhe  Elephant  Butte,  or  the  Colorado  above  Boulder  Canyon  after  that 
project  has  been  completed,  or  any  stream  in  the  West  subject  to  the 
same  destructive  forces  in  flo<,.l  time  as  are  these  gi.at  river  svstems, 
tlie  principle  that  the  problem  of  control  is  national  and  regi.mal  aJ 
weU  as  State,  remains  the  sau.e  an,l  should  be  recognized.   It  varies 
only  in  terms  of  solution,  the  difficulties,  and  the  costs.    It  calls 
for  cooperative  measures  between  the  Nation  and  the  State  or 
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States,  if  more  than  one  is  benefited,  and  a  just  division  of  costs 

based  upon  an  appraisal  of  the  benefits  leceived.  As  an  incident  to 
flood-control  projects,  the  generation  of  power  and  the  development 
of  water  for  irrigation  can  be  made  to  pay  their  part,  but  the 
frequent  practice  of  tlie  past  of  loading  all  tlie  costs  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  landowner  is  inequitable  and  should  be  discon- 
tinued. Kecognition  of  that  principle  appears  in  the  Boulder 
Canyon  project  act. 

The  policy  should  be  enlarged  to  include  all  jjrojects  now  under 
way  or  hereafter  undertaken  until  a  ilelinite  plan  of  Federal  partici- 
pation has  been  evolved.  Reservoir  sites  on  the  public  domain 
iiave  already  been  located  and  reservetl.  and  others  slioukl  be,  with 
a  view  to  future  requirements.  On  interstate  streams  such  sites 
should  be  reserved  in  the  United  States  until  the  States,  by  compact 
ratified  by  Congress,  shall  determine  their  position  in  the  bet -up 
airreed  uixtii  bv  that  means. 

Constitutional  suppoil  for  Federal  i)articipalion  in  i)rojects  pri- 
marily for  flood  control  might  be  found  (1)  in  the  interstate 
commerce  clause,  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  where  the 
watershed  is  on  a  navigable  stream;  (2)  in  the  treaty -making  power 
where  the  watershed  is  on  an  international  stream  in  connection 
with  wliich  the  United  States  has  undertaken  to  fulhli  a  treaty 
obligation;  (3)  in  the  authority  reserved  to  the  States  to  enter  into 
eunipact.s  subject  to  approval  by  C^>ni!rc>s  where  the  watershed  is 
on  an  interstate  stream  the  use  of  which  has  been  made  tlie  subject 
of  such  compact  approved  by  Congress,  and  necessarily  involves  a 
program  of  flood  control  for  the  protection  of  that  use,  or  uses* 
especially  where  the  Federal  Government  owns  reservoir  sites  and 
rights  of  ways,  instrumentalities  essential  to  the  pi'oseeution  of 
such  a  program;  and  (4)  in  the  authority  of  the  United  States  as 
a  proprietor  to  construct  irrigation  projects  for  the  improvement 
of  its  public  lands  where  the  watershed  is  above  a  project  already 
built  and  flood  control  measures  would  protect  that  project  from 
sillinii"  or  other  dania«»e  from  uncontrolled  floods. 

The  arid  States  of  the  West  have  adopted  a  system  of  water  law 
jK'culiar  to  their  necessities.  The  right  to  water  depends  u])on  ap- 
propriation for  and  application  to  a  beneflcial  use,  and  the  flrst  in 
time  is  the  first  in  right.    All  water  not  applied  to  a  beneficial  use 
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belongs  to  the  public,  and  no  right  to  water  .nay  be  initiated  unless 
by  autlionty  of  the  agencies  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  respective 
t>tates  for  the  administration  of  water  resources.    On  interstate 
streams,  as  between  States  Imving  that  system  of  water  ownership 
and  public  control,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  held 
that  the  same  principles  shall  apply  in  the  determination  of  prior- 
ities between  users  in  different  States.   Vast  property  rights  and  the 
flourishmg  cities  and  towns  of  the  and  States  owe  their  existence 
to  and  have  been  built  upon  these  cardinal  principles  which  have  been 
recogmzed  by  Congress.   The  use  by  the  United  States  of  water  has 
been  subjected  to  the  laws  of  these  States,  in  the  reclamation  act, 
the  J  ederal  water  power  act,  and  the  Boulder  Canyon  project  act 
Flood-control  measures  should  conform  to  the  same  policies  and 
principles. 

CONSERVATION 

Conservation  has  been  defined  as  wise  use;  but  the  definition  does 
not  satisfy,  because  what  constitutes  wise  use  is  the  subject  of  un- 
ending  controversy.   In  retrospect  we  may  readily  detect  the  errors 
of  our  predecessors  and  to  a  limited  extent  correct  them,  but  otir 
prospective  vision  is  clouded  by  the  human  limitations  of'  Ufe  and 
ramd.   We  do  know  that  waste  of  any  natural  resource,  whether 
it  be  one  not  replaceable  because  the  alchemy  of  nature  can  not  be 
Uupluated,  or  one  renewable  by  natural  processes  of  growth  and 
rebirth,  is  a  wrong  to  the  generations  who  will  succeed  us.  The 
ann  of  each  generation  therefore  should  be  to  reduce  waste  to  a 
minimum  and  to  eliminate  it  where  possible.   At  the  least,  conser- 
vation carries  a  mandate  to  that  extent. 

But  there  is  a  distinction  between  wanton  waste  and  that  which 
IS  not  voluntary  and  results  from  imperfect  and  inefficient  methods 
of  production  and  utUization  in  industry  and  from  overproduction. 
The  first  can  be  remedied  by  invoking  the  police  powers  of  Nation 
and  State;  the  second,  only  by  the  education  of  our  people  und^r 
an  enUghtened  and  courageous  leadership.  In  the  latter  field  the  use 
fulness  of  the  Federal  agencies  is  not  measurable  by,  nor  dependent 
irpon,  nor  confined  to,  the  ownership  by  the  United  States  of  a  rela- 
tively Imnted  quantity  of  natural  resources  appertainmg  to  the 
unreserved,  unappropriated  public  domain.   Kather  should  we  think 
in  terms  of  a  practical  idealism,  relying  upon  a  leadership  with  am- 
ple resources,  marshaling  the  forces  of  research,  of  inteUigent  public- 
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ity,  of  wise  instruction  on  the  elimination  of  Avaste  from  production 
and  fabrication,  and  on  sound  economics,  leading  the  way  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  reasons  why  waste  is  the  inevitable  companion 
of  the  uncontrolled  production  of  any  natuial  resource  when  car- 
ried to  an  unusable  excess  above  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
consuming  public. 

In  every  public-land  State  the  United  States  is  the  owner  of  vast 
resources,  surface  and  subsurface,  outside  of  the  vacant,  unreserved, 
unappropriated  public  domain.   Some  idea  of  their  extent  may  be 


afforded  by  the  following: 

Acres 

Areas  in  national  forests  (net)   135,971,883 

All  minerals  reserved  (stock-raising  homestead  entries)   56, 134, 312 

Al  t  as  patented  with  reservation  to  the  United  States  for  oil,  gas, 

jihusiihate,  nitrate,  potash,  or  asphaltic  minerals   1,571,743 

Areas  patented  with  reservation  of  coal  in  United  States   14,522,906 

All  minerals  reserved  in  patented  lands  other  than  stock-raising 

homesteads   77, 273 

Lands  certified  to  States  with  coal  or  other  mineral  reserved   617,  815 

National  parks   5,935,912 

National  monuments   130, 599 

CrOld,  silver,  and  (luicksilver  reserved  to  the  United  States,  in 

patented  Spanish  and  Mexican  land  grants  (estimated)   2.040.881 

Indian  lands  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States   70,993,326 

Specific  withdrawals : 

Coal  lands   29,  825.  444 

Oil  lands   5,183,096 

Oil  shale  (specific)   156.147 

Oil  shale  (  general,  estimated)   4.  tiOo.  OUO 

Phosphate   2.004.765 

Potash   9,  411,  939 

I'ower  sites   6,  587.  865 

Public  water   419,  339 

Reservoir  sites   254,  050 

Helium   12, 255 

Reservoir  sites  (Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Oregon)   1, 074, 550 

Reclamation   19, 034.  330 

Miscellaneoiis   7, 668, 627 


Withdrawn  areas  may  include  State  and  privately  owned  lands; 
but  lands  other  than  Federal  are  usually  less  extensive  than  the  areas 
owned  by  the  United  States,  which,  however,  are  to  some  extent 
duplicated  in  the  figures  given.  In  both  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
give  the  net  area  belonging  to  the  United  States ;  but  it  is  safe  to 
venture  the  assuni[)tion  that,  generally  speaking,  control  over  natural 
resources  in  the  withdrawn  areas  wiU  be  exercised  by  the  United 
States. 
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The  table  discloses  the  national  resources,  more  or  less  certainly 
defined,  outside  of  the  remaining  unreserved,  unappropriated  pub- 
lic domain.  The  e}dstence  of  mineral  resources  in  the  public  lands 
generally  results  in  the  withdrawal  or  reservation  of  s.uch  lands,  and 
thus  their  removal  from  the  unreserved,  unappropriated  public 
domain.  It  follows  that  theoretically  at  least  what  remains  unap- 
propriated and  unreserved  at  this  time  is  for  the  most  part  non- 
mineral  in  character.  An  important  exception  probably  exists  in 
the  presence  of  oil  and  gas  beneath  the  surface  of  a  relatively  small 


Blackfeet  Indians  oo  the  shore  of  Two  Medicine  Lake,  Glacier  National  Park 


area  of  the  present  public  lands.  Most  of  the  promising  area  is  now 
covered  by  permits  to  prospect  for  oil  and  gas  issued  by  the  Interior 
Department  under  the  mineral  leasing  act  of  1920,  and  would  be 
excluded  in  any  grant  to  the  States  through  the  clear-listing  proc- 
esses of  the  General  Land  Office.  In  effect  the  areas  covered  by 
permits  are  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  so  long  as  they 
are  in  good  standing.  On  June  30, 1930,  there  were  676  oil  and  gas 
leases  and  6,482  permits  to  prospect  for  oil  and  gas  outstanding, 
covering  an  estimated  area  of  15,000,000  acres. 

From  the  standpoint  of  participation  in  conservation  programs 
of  the  near  future  by  the  United  States  the  last  figure  has  vastly 
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more  significance  than  present  withdrawals  for  oil  and  gas  and  oil 
shales.  Present  waste  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry  can  be  laid  to  the 
door  largely,  of  overproduction.  To  bring  about  some  measure  of 
cooperation  to  reduce  that  dangerous  factor,  the  prorating  of  pipe- 
line runs  and  the  unit  operation  of  a  producing  field  have  been  sug- 
gested and  are  being  tried  out.  Both  methods  promise  relief  if  legal 
difficulties  and  individual  instances  of  selfishness  do  not  bar  the  way. 

So  far  as  leases  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  con- 
cerned, following  discovery  by  the  permit  holder  or  his  assigns,  the 
power  to  require  the  lessee  to  enter  into  prorating  or  unit-operation 
agreements  is  lost  the  moment  the  lease  takes  effect,  and  to  that  extent 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  over  this  important  feature  of 
any  conservation  program  is  gone.  The  committee  suggests  that  if 
the  mineral  leasing  act  does  not  give  sufficient  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior  to  include  provisions  in  the  lease  reserving  the 
right  in  him  to  require  of  the  lessee,  or  his  assigns,  compliance  with 
agreements  for  prorating  of  pipe-line  runs,  or  for  unit  operation, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  a  field  where  two-thirds  in  interest  of  the 
operators  in  the  field  have  so  agreed,  then  the  act  should  be  amended 
to  give  him  that  authority. 

The  reason  for  the  conclusion  is  that  the  permit  gives  only  the 
right  to  prospect  until  oil  and  gas  are  discovered,  whereas  the  lease 
gives  the  right  to  produce,  and  it  is  at  the  latter  juncture  that  tiie 
danger  point  impends  and  should  be  averted  if  possible. 

We  have  gone  into  the  question  of  oil  and  gas  conservation  at 
greater  length  than  might  seem  warranted,  but  the  public  interest 
is  so  great  as  to  warrant  some  discussion  of  it  in  connection  with 
any  disposition  which  may  be  made  of  the  unreserved  public  domain. 
Under  present  conditions,  especially  as  to  the  permit  situation  as 
above  stated,  it  is  mihkely  that  the  States  accepting  the  grant  would 
acquire  much  land  valuable  for  oil  and  gas.  The  diseu^ion  there- 
fore is  not  particularly  pertinent  to  such  grants  except  in  so  far  as 
the  example  of  the  Federal  Government  would  be  valuable  as  a 
precedent  for  those  States  which  now  have  the  same  or  similar 
problems  before  them  in  connection  with  presently  owned  State 
lands. 
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The  table  discloses  the  luitioual  resouices,  more  or  less  certainly 
defined,  outside  of  the  remaining  unreserved,  una])i)r()|)i  iated  pub- 
lic domain.  The  existence  of  mineral  resources  in  the  i)ul)lic  lauds 
generally  results  in  the  withdrawal  or  reservation  of  such  lands,  and 
thus  their  removal  from  the  unreserved,  unii|)[)ropriated  public 
domain.  It  follows  that  theoretically  at  least  what  remains  unap- 
propriated and  unreserved  at  this  time  is  for  the  most  part  non- 
mineral  jn  ciiaracter.  An  important  exception  probably  exists  in 
the  presence  of  oil  and  gas  beneath  the  surface  of  a  relatively  small 


Blackfeet  Judiaas  on  the  Bhore  of  Two  Medicine  Lake,  Gl&eUsT  National  Park 


area  of  the  present  public  lands.  Most  of  the  promising  area  is  now 
covered  by  permits  to  prospect  for  oil  and  gas  issued  by  the  Interior 
l)ei)artnient  under  the  mineral  leasing  act  of  1920,  and  would  be 
excluded  in  any  grant  to  the  States  through  the  clear-listing  proc 
esses  of  the  General  Land  Office.  In  effect  the  areas  covered  by 
permits  are  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  so  long  as  they 
are  in  good  standing.  On  June  30, 1930,  there  were  070  oil  and  gas 
leases  and  0,482  pernuts  to  prospect  for  oil  and  gas  outstanding, 
covering  an  estimated  area  of  15,000,000  acres. 

From  the  standpoint  of  participation  in  conservation  programs 
of  the  near  future  by  the  United  States  the  last  figure  has  vastly 
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I  more  significance  than  present  withdrawals  for  oil  and  gas  and  oil 

I  shales.    Present  waste  in  the  oil  and  gas  industry  can  be  laid  to  the 
I  door  largely,  of  overproduction.   To  bring  about  some  measure  of 
cooperation  to  reduce  that  dangerous  factor,  the  prorating  of  pipe- 
line runs  and  the  unit  operation  of  a  producing  field  have  been  sug- 
I  gested  and  are  being  tried  out.   Both  methods  promise  relief  if  legal 
I  difliculties  and  individual  instances  of  selfishness  do  not  bar  the  way. 
So  far  as  leases  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  con- 
cerned, following  discovery  by  the  permit  holder  or  his  assigns,  the 
pow«r  to  require  the  lessee  to  enter  into  prorating  or  unit -operation 
urreeinents  is  lost  the  moment  the  lease  takes  effect,  and  to  that  extent 
M  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  over  this  important  feature  of 
I  any  conservation  program  is  gone.   The  CMnmittee  suggests  that  if 
the  mineral  leasing  act  does  not  give  sufficient  authority  to  the  Secre- 
1  tary  of  the  Interior  to  include  provisions  in  the  lease  reserving  the 
right  in  him  to  require  of  the  lessee,  or  his  assigns,  compliance  with 
I  agreements  for  prorating  of  pipe-line  runs,  or  for  unit  operation, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  a  field  where  two-thirds  in  interest  of  the 
i  operators  in  the  field  have  so  agreed,  then  the  act  should  be  aiuendeu 
^  to  give  him  that  authority. 

The  reason  for  the  conclusion  is  that  the  permit  gives  only  the 
right  to  prospect  until  oil  and  gas  are  discovered,  whereas  the  lease 
gives  the  right  to  produce,  and  it  is  at  the  latter  juncture  that  the 
danger  point  impends  and  should  be  averted  if  possible. 

We  have  gone  into  the  question  of  oil  and  gas  conservation  at 
greater  length  than  might  seem  warranted,  but  the  public  interest 
is  so  great  as  to  warrant  some  discussion  of  it  in  connection  with 
any  disposition  which  may  be  made  of  the  uni  eserved  public  domain. 
Under  present  conditions,  especially  as  to  the  permit  situation  as 
above  stated,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  States  accepting  the  grant  would 
acquire  much  land  valuable  for  oil  and  gas.  The  discussion  there- 
fore is  not  particularly  pertinent  to  such  grants  except  in  so  far  as 
the  example  of  the  Federal  Government  woidd  be  valuable  as  a 
precedent  for  those  States  which  now  have  the  same  or  similar 
pr(jblems  before  them  in  connection  with  presently  owned  State 
lands. 
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EROSION 

In  dealing  with  the  conservation  of  the  public  domain  it  is  recog- 
nized that  erosion  is  playing  an  important  part.  In  large  areas 
erosion  of  the  soil  is  sliown  to  be  more  rapid  than  when  settlement 
began.   This  is  even  serious  in  certain  areas. 

The  balance,  establislied  by  nature,  between  soil  type,  gradient, 
vegetative  cover,  and  rainfall  has  been  disturbed.  There  has  prob- 
ably been  little  change  in  rainfall  during  the  past  100  years;  the 


■  One  of  the  erosional  actions  of  uBcontroUed  floods 

gradient  and  soil  type  have  remained  the  same.  The  greatest  dis- 
turbance has  been  in  the  vegetative  covers.  Plant  growth  depends 
on  plant  food  and  moisture.  The  limiting  factor  in  plant  food  is 
usually  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  has  its  supply  in  the  organic  matter 
of  the  soil.  The  nitrifying  bacteria  live  in  this  organic  material 
and  make  available  nitrogen.  If  the  vegetative  cover  is  grazed 
too  closely,  the  annual  organic  contribution  to  the  soil  gradually 
grows  less.  The  plants  become  stunted,  even  starved,  and  the  better 
forage  plants,  such  as  grasses,  give  way  to  poorer  plants,  even  poison- 
ous plants.  The  multiple-root  system  of  grasses  is  leaned.  The 
partial  sod  cover  is  replaced  by  isolated  plants.  Less  moisture  is 
retained  after  each  rainstorm.   Nitrogen  which  is  available  for 
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plant  food  is  soluble.    More  run-off  means  elieniical  erosion  of  plant 

food 

wiien  the  soil  is  denuded  to  this  condition  it  will  readily  disinte- 
crrate.    The  surface  is  broken  and  gullying  begins.    Ero^iuii  is  a 
piublein  associated  with  the  hazards  of  floods  and  silting  of  streams 
and  reservoirs.   Whenever  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  sur- 
face soil  of  any  part  of  the  public  domain  fails  to  maintain,  erosion 
becomes  a  problem  of  conservation.   Experiments  indicate  that  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  plant  growth  of  the  year  should  return 
as  an  organic  contribution  of  the  soil,  in  order  to  maintain  the  forage 
cover.  When  the  plants  have  been  greatly  denuded,  it  may  take  from 
30  to  40  years  under  wise  use  to  rehabilitate  the  area.  The  perpetua- 
tion of  the  plant  food  tied  up  in  the  organic  matter  of  the  upper  soil 
determines  the  value  in  forage  growth;  measured  in  grazing  it  is  as 
vital  a  factor  in  conservation  as  is  the  wise  use  of  oils,  gas,  or  mineral 
and  if  it  could  be  measured  with  the  same  accuracy  would  show  a 
value  running  into  millions.   The  preservation  of  plant  food,  soil 
cover,  and  normal  erosion  is  a  problem  in  conservation  on  the  public 
domain  for  future  administratiou. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  STATE  LAND  GRANTS  AND  THEIR  RESULT 

Most  of  the  State  land  grants  have  been  made  in  trust  for  specific 
purposes,  educational  in  the  main,  with  certain  restrictions  surround- 
ing them  as  to  sale  and  final  alienation,  and  as  to  leasing.  From 
sales  and  royalties  large  permanent  funds  have  been  built  up,  from 
which  the  interest  alone  can  be  used  for  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  beneficiary  institutions,  and  considerable  income  from  rentals 
and  interest  on  contracts  of  sale  is  realized  which  is  also  devoted  to 
such  maintenance  and  operation.  The  benefits  to  most  of  the  States 
have  been  very  great,  and  the  lands  under  their  management  have 
become  in  the  main  increasingly  valuable  for  grazing  and  other 
purposes. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  every  instance  the  numbered 
school  sections,  which  were  grants  in  place  and  not  selected,  are 
found  in  every  township,  and  thus  are  scattered  throughout  each 
State;  but  in  the  aggregate  they  constitute  in  each  State  by  far  the 
greatest  proporticm  of  the  total  land  grant.  When  granted,  they 
were  in  no  better  condition  than  the  public  domain  surrounding 
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EROSION 

In  dealing  with  the  conservation  of  the  public  domain  it  is  recog- 
nized that  erosion  is  phiyinfr  an  important  i)ait.  In  large  aivas 
erosion  of  the  soil  is  sliown  to  be  more  rapid  than  when  settlement 
began.    This  is  even  serious  in  certain  areas. 

The  balance,  established  by  nature,  between  soil  type,  gradient, 
vegetative  cover,  and  rainfall  has  been  disturbed.  Tliere  has  i)rob- 
ably  been  little  change  in  rainfall  during  the  past  lUU  years;  the 


One  of  the  erosional  actions  o!  uncontroUotl  floods 


*rradient  and  soil  type  have  remained  the  same.  The  greatest  dis- 
turbance has  been  in  the  vegetative  covers.  Plant  growth  depends 
on  plant  food  and  moisture.  The  limiting  factor  in  plant  food  is 
usually  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  lias  its  supply  in  the  organic  matter 
of  the  soil.  The  nitrifying  bacteria  live  in  this  organic  material 
aiid  make  available  nitrogen.  If  the  vegetative  cover  is  gra/<Ml 
too  closely,  the  annual  organic  contribution  to  the  soil  gradually 
grows  less.  Th(»  i)lants  become  stunted,  even  starved,  and  the  better 
forage  plants,  such  as  grasses,  give  way  to  poorer  plants,  even  poison- 
ous plants.  The  multiple-root  system  of  grasses  is  lessened.  The 
partial  sod  cover  is  replaced  by  isolated  plants.  Less  moisture  is 
retained  after  each  rainstorm.   Nitrogen  which  is  available  for 
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plant  food  is  soluble.    More  run-oll  means  chendcal  erosion  of  plant 

^*'when  the  soil  is  deniuled  to  this  condition  it  will  readily  disinte- 
itiate.  The  surface  is  broken  and  gullying  begins.  Erosion  is  a 
problem  assoc  iated  with  the  hazards  of  floods  and  silting  of  streams 
and  reservoirs.  Whenever  the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  snr- 
fa(  e  soil  of  any  part  of  the  public  domain  fails  to  maintain,  erosion 
becomes  a  problem  of  (onservation.  Exi^eriments  indicate  that  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  plant  growth  of  the  year  should  return 
as  an  organic  contribution  of  the  soil,  in  order  to  maintain  the  forage 
cover.  When  the  plants  have  been  greatly  denuded,  it  may  take  from 
m  to  40  years  under  wise  use  to  rehabilitate  the  area.  The  perpetua- 
tion of  the  plant  food  tied  up  in  the  oi  ganic  matter  of  the  upi>er  soil 
determines  the  value  in  forage  growth ;  measured  in  grazing  it  is  as 
vital  a  factor  in  conservation  as  is  the  wise  use  of  oils,  gas,  or  mineral 
and  if  it  could  be  measured  with  the  same  accuracy  would  >\\o\\  a 
value  running  into  millions.  The  preservation  of  plant  food,  soil 
cover,  and  normal  erosion  is  a  problem  in  conservation  on  the  public 
domain  for  future  administration. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  STATE  LAND  GRANTS  AND  THEIR  RESULT 

Most  of  the  State  land  grants  have  been  made  in  trust  for  specific 
purposes,  educational  in  the  main,  with  certain  restrictions  surround- 
ins  them  as  to  sale  and  final  alienation,  and  as  to  leasing.  From 
sales  and  royalties  large  permanent  funds  have  been  built  up,  from 
which  the  interest  alone  can  be  used  for  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  beneficiary  institutions,  and  considerable  income  from  rentals 
and  interest  on  contracts  of  >alc  is  realizetl  which  is  also  devoted  to 
such  maintenance  and  operation.  The  benefits  to  most  of  the  States 
have  been  verv  irreat,  and  the  lands  under  their  management  have 
become  in  the  main  increasingly  valuable  for  grazing  and  other 
purposes. 

It  should  be  renienibered  that  in  every  instance  the  numbered 
school  sections,  which  were  grants  in  place  and  not  selected,  are 
found  in  evei  y  township,  and  thus  are  scattered  throughout  each 
State;  but  in  the  aggregate  they  constitute  in  each  State  by  far  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  total  land  grant.  When  granted,  they 
were  in  no  better  condition  than  the  public  domain  surrounding 
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them,  from  the  surface  of  Avhich  the  Fetleial  Govenmient  has  never 
derived  any  income  and  over  which  there  has  been  no  public  control. 
In  contrast,  the  States  by  leasing  have  passed  the  surface  of  tlieir 
lands  into  private  control,  and  have  derived  in  round  figures  from 
that  source  for  the  support  of  common  schools  during  their  hitest 
fiscal  years— Montana,  $430,000;  Colorado  (biennial),  $584,000;  Wy- 
ouung  (biennial),  $275,000;  Arizona,  $116,000;  New  Mexico,  $314,- 
000;  Washington,  $152,000;  and  Idaho,  $300,000.  Some  of  the 
public-land  States  do  not  furnish  statistics  from  which  the  foregoing 
information  can  be  estimated,  and  thus  they  have  been  omitted. 

It  is  notewortliy  that  from  subsurface  resources,  including  oil  and 
gas,  the  public-land  States  named  above  derive  a  total  annual  rental 
and  royalty  revenue  from  their  lands  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  approximately  $2,500,000,  which  is  more  than  half  the  income  of 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1930,  under  the 
mineral  leasing  act,  which  was  $4,739,095.67,  of  which  $1,009,373 
came  out  of  California,  a  State  not  included  above. 

STOCK  DRIVEWAYS 

The  area  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  and  reserved  for 
stock  (hiveways,  sununarized  on  June  30,  1930,  for  the  use  of  the 
committee,  was  9,443,655  acres.   The  seasonal  and  other  movements 
of  stock  pass  over  these  great  stock  driveways.    The  withdrawals 
do  not  always,  or  have  ceased  in  some  instances,  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  have  been  made,  and  without  doubt  some  areas 
sliould  be  returned  to  the  pubHo  domain.   The  usefuhiess  of  others 
has  been  destroyed,  or  impaired,  by  uncontrolled  grazing  not  con- 
nected with  th«^  intended  use  of  the  diiveways,  and  there  has  been 
no  policing  of  them  to  prevent  that  abuse.   Nevertheless  most  of 
them  preserve  rights  of  ways  over  the  public  domain,  frequently 
interstate,  for  the  passing  of  stock  from  winter  range  to  summer 
range  and  for  the  return  trip,  which  are  essential  to  the  stockmen. 
The  national  forests  are  the  terminals  of  some,  or  the  connecting 
link  in  others,  and  State  lines  are  not  barriers  to  the  stockman 
using  an  interstate  stock  drivewav. 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  before  the  committee  that  the 
driveways  are  important  to  the  stock  industry  in  the  public-hmd 
States,  but  it  has  been  made  equally  clear  that  their  location  is  fre- 
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quently  not  adapted  to  their  purpose  and  that  lack  of  any  sort  of 
public  control  has  greatly  lessened  their  usefulness  and  value. 
Where  they  are  interstate,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  should  pass 
to  the  State,  and  where  they  are  intrastate  but  give  access  to  national 
forests  the  control  should  be  joint,  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment entering  into  cooperative  agreement  as  to  the  handling  of 
the  facilities  aflForded  by  them  and  the  policmg  of  them  to  prevent 
trespass.  The  conclusion  is  that  since  a  grant  to  the  States  of  the 
unreserved,  unappropriated  public  domain  would  not  pass  title  to 
the  stock  driveways,  the  question  of  locations,  regulation,  and  con- 
trol of  use  should  be  taken  up  cooperatively  with  the  States  and 
stockmen's  associations  interested,  with  a  view  to  improving  condi- 
tions and  a  wiser  use  of  these  rights  of  way. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  RANGE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 

There  are  several  Government  experiment  stations  where  most 
valuable  agricultural  and  range  experimentation  is  being  conducted 
either  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  These  stations  should  be  continued,  and  where  useful 
areas  can  be  reserved  for  similar  purposes,  reservations  should  be 
created.  It  would  be  of  value  to  the  States  accepting  the  grant  if 
not  in  excess  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  income  from  the  lands 
granted  were  specifically  allocated  in  the  granting  act  to  the  study 
by  the  States  of  range  preservation  and  improvement. 

In  those  States  where  public  ranges  are  to  be  established  it  is 
recommended  that  range  experiment  stations  now  established  be 
continued  and  as  demand  requires  that  new  stations  be  so  located 
as  to  afford  data  to  the  largest  possible  area. 

MIGRATORY'BIRD  REFUGES 

Under  the  treaty  with  Canada  covering  migratory  birds  the 
United  States  has  assumed  jurisdiction  over  them.  The  Biological 
Survey  has  under  way  an  intensive  survey  of  the  wild  life  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  course  of  which  refuges  for  migratory  birds, 
in  addition  to  those  now  in  existence,  will  in  all  probability  be 
recommended.  Conservation  of  our  Avild  life,  including  migratory 
birds,  ranks  with  other  elforts  of  the  same  character  in  connection 
with  natural  resources  and  caUs  for  equal  consideration.   Grants  to 
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the  States  should  be  safeguarded  in  that  respect  and  the  committee 
has  included  protective  measures  in  the  recommendations. 

FEDERAL-AID  ROADS 
The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  payable  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  construction  of  Federal-aid  roads  in  the  public- 
land  States. 

Data  for  public  land  and  nontaxable  Inaian  lands 
as  to  F«d«al^rid  parMpa^  on  October  1, 102g] 


State 


Arizona.. 
California 
Colorado- 
Idaho  

Montana- 
Nevada... 


Ratio  of  the 
area  of  unap- 
propriated 
land  plus 
nontaxable 
Indian  lands 
to  the  total 
land  area  of 
the  State  i 

I 

[ 

Percent- 
age pay- 
'  able  by 
the  Fed- 
eral Gov- 
ernment 

Maxi- 
mum 
Federal 
aid  on 

basis  of 
$15,000 

per  mile 

State 

Ratio  of  the 
area  of  unap- 
propriated 
land  plus 
nontaxable 
Indian  lands 
to  the  total 
land  area  of 
tbeStatei 

Poroent- 
age  pay- 
able by 
the  Fed- 
eral Gov- 
mment 

Maxi- 
mum 
Federal 
aid  on 
basis  of 
$15,000 
per  mile 

0.5059 

1       75. 29 

$22,  f«7 

New  Mexico- 

a27fiO 

63.75 

$19,125 

.2088 

60.44 

18, 132 

Oregon.  

.2447 

62.23 

18,660 

.1233 

56.16 

16,848 

Utah  

.5252 

76.25 

22, 875 

.2125 

aa«2 

18, 186 

Washington  

.0795 

53. 97 

16, 191 

.1320 

56.60 

16,980 

Wyoming  

.3131 

65.65 

19,695 

.7no 

88.86 

26^655 

The  second  table  shows  the  changes  in  those  percentages  should 
all  the  public  land  be  accepted  by  the  various  States.  The  com- 
jnittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  to  continue  the 
present  ratio  for  a  definite  period,  even  though  some  of  the  States 
accept  the  cession  of  public  lands. 


Feaeral^  participation  if  puUie  land*  were  not  considered 


States 

Land  area 

Area  of 

nontaxable 
Indian 
lands 

Percentage 
of  area  of 

nontaxable 
lands  to 

the  area  of 

the  State 

Percentage 
of  cost 
1  payable  by 
Federal 
Govern- 
ment 

Square  miles 

Square  miles 

Arizona  

113, 810 

28,145.3 

25.6087 

California- 

165^652 

002.7 

.3872 

62. 80 

Colorado 

103, 658 

7216 

.0990 

50.00 

Idaho  

83, 354 

896.7 

1.0758 

5a  00 
5a  00 

Montana  . 

146, 131 

8, 058. 0 

5.  5142 

Nevada  

109,821 

1, 148.6 

1.0459 

52.  75 

New  Mexico  

122;  503 

7,339.4 

5.9912 

50.00 
52.99 

Oregon  

9&607 

%423.7 

Z5351 

Utah  

82, 184 

2,  543. 4 

3. 0948 

5a  00 

Washington  

C6, 836 

3, 942.0 

5.8980 

5a  00 

Wyoming  

97.548 

3, 190.6 

3.2708 

52.94 

fiaoo 
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All  the  material  considered  by  the  committee  is  filed  and  readily 
available  for  examination. 

Submitted  with  the  report  are  appendices  which  are  pertinent  to 
certain  facts  stated. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 


James  R.  Garfield, 

ChairTnan. 
h.  o.  bursum. 
Francis  C.  Wilson. 

I.  M.  BRANI>J(»tD. 

William  Peterson. 
Mart  Koberts  Sineharx. 
Geo.  W.  Malone. 
Koss  K.  Tiffany. 
Charles  J.  MoTNraAN. 


Elwood  Mead. 
Rudolph  Kuchlek. 
I.  H.  Nash. 
Perry  W.  Jenkins. 
Gardner  Cowles. 
Huntley  N.  Spaulding, 
James  P.  Goodrich. 
E.  C.  Van  Petten. 
Wallace  Townsend. 
George  H.  Ijornxmu 


APPENDIX 

STATE  ACTIVITIES  RELATING  TO  STATE  LANDS 


State 


Arizona. . 
California 


Colorado. 

Idaho. _ 
Montana. 


Nevada  

New  Mexico  

Oregon  __ 

ITtah_..  _ 

Washington.. 
Wyoming  


lias  the  Stato 
adopted  a  for- 
est policy? 


No, 
Yes. 


Has  lh('  State 
adopted  a  graz- 
ing policy? 


Has  ihe  State 
adopted  an  ir- 
rigation policy? 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


No.._ 

Yes  

Yes  _„/ 

No  

No-..  

No  ' 


No. 
No_ 


Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 


Yes  

Yes"  

No  

No  

Ves_  

Yes»  V.l 


No.__. 

No  4  ::::: 

Yes  


No  ». 
No 


Has  tlic  State 
adopted  a  pol- 
icy for  dispo- 
sition of  subsoil 
mineral,  coal 
and  oil,  or  oil 
shales? 


No  

Yes »  _ 


Yes. 


Docs  tlie  State 
sell  its  lands  re- 
serving subsoil 
mineral  rights? 


No  

Yes  

Yes  

XO  21  

Yes  

Yes  : 


Yes  10. 
Yes  M. 


No  «  

Xo  

Yes._  " 

Yes  2«  

Yes  w  


No  »  

Yes*  

Yes  


Has  the  State  a 
policy  for  deal- 
ing with  subter- 
ranean water 
flow  separate 
from  surface 
ownership? 


No  2  

No  2  


Yes  .. 
Yes". 


Ves 


Has  the  State  a 
classification  of 
its  lands? 


Yes  3.  

Yes  7  


Has  the  State 
its  separate  sys- 
tem of  land  sui 

veys  or  meas- 
urement of 

stream  flow? 


No. 

No. 


Through  what  administia- 
tive  agency  does  the  State 
administer  its  State  lands? 


No  

Yes"  

Yes  ._: 

Yes  «  

Yes  

Yes  


No 
No... 


No  

Yes  

No  

No  2  

No  

No..__  " 


Yes. 


Ye  s 
Yes  i« 


No.-_  

No  i»  . 

No  

Yes  23  

Yes  26.. 
Yes  2»  


Yes  8. 


No  . 
No.__ 

No.-.. 
Yes 

No  '0 
No  2<_. 
No 

Yes... 


State  land  board. 

Division  of  State  lands,  de- 
partment of  finance. 

State  hoard  of  land  commis- 
sioners. 
Do. 

Department  of  State  lands 

^  and  investments. 
State  engine(>f. 
State  land  commissioner. 
State  land  board. 
Do. 

State  land  commissioner. 
State  engineer,  State  board  of 

land  commissioners,  school 

land  board. 


J  cCS"!^^^^^^^^^  i^fd  aVt3'iX''"°'^  '^-ter  If  mnnlng  In  weU-deflned  underground  channel. 

I  Classified  as  suitable  or  unsuitable  for  culttvatW 
8  h  or  measurement  of  stream  flow.  «"«"vawon. 

R^."S^W««A«^^  for  administrati 


over  organization  of  irrigation  districts. 


IS  T  1    w,  Subject  to  lease  on  a  royalty  basis, 

such iffl.  ^^-"^•^  '^^  Chiefly  valuable  for  Umber;  agricultural  land  (Irrigable  anU  .on.rig.tle);  land  within  t.e  iin.ts  of 


a  town  or  dty  or  within  3  miles  of 


I  Noofl.  gas,  orooal  lias  l)een  found  durinfi  past  15  years  of  drilling.  ,  .  i 

"  No  specific  grazing,  jegulations.    J.ands  are  leased  for  ^vixz\m  and  conserved  by  lessees 

H  All  subsoil  minerals  are  reserved  in  sale  of  State  lands,  and  only  surface  n^dits  ^'>"v*'^>/'^i- 

"  Provision  has  been  made  for  a  classification  but  it  has  not  been  i^^ade  because  of  grea^^^^^  oroiects  ■ 

20  state  measures  (low  of  streams  used  for  irrigation.   Feder^  Government  handles  stream  flow  for  Power  projects. 

21  Although  the  utali  AVater  Storage  (Commission  is  the  guiding  force  in  general  State  imgation  activities. 

22  State  may  not  part  with  ownership,  but  may  make  leases. 

23  Agricultural,  arid,  grazing,  and  mineral.  ^  ^   ,    .   ,  ^  k,.  ^*ofo 

24  Half  the  cost  of  stream  fiow  measurements  by  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  paid  by  btate. 

25  Un(ler  lease  and  payment  of  royalty. 

iile'I^lliemektf  oTiJ^^eam'llo^^^  in  part  by  the  division  of  l>ydraul.cs,  Stale  department  of  conservation  and  development,  but  largely  in  cooperation  with  tJ.  S.  Geological 
Survey. 

2»  C?a«vS^1»£icSiural  lands,  lands  held  as  fallow,  irrigated  agricultural  lands,  irrigated  pasture  lands,  grazing  lands,  and  mineral  lands. 
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GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE 

Table  L— Summary  0/  dupo»ition  of  the  public  domain 

Land  grants: 

Canal  construction  "^cres 
Railroad  construction—" " 4,  S97,  668 
To  corporations  direct   no  aaa  jto, 

 -  ::::::  II;  ^-f^ 

132,  173,  225 


River  improvement                                ~  ~ 
States—     2,243,252 

ScK^"^  •^'^"^  7,830,000 
Swamp  l^ds   78,  179.  737 

"f^*^™  f,?;  til 

181,  482,  570 


Wagon-road  construction. 

Other  disposals:    -   3,296,658 

Allotments  to  individual  Indians 

Bounty  land  warrants  located  ^7,  062,  933 

Cash  sales  under  timber  and  stone' acte  ^74 

Cash  sales  under  various^her^St^^    «38.  564 

To  June  30,  1880, _.  1  .q^  -^c  01c 

i"}^  ]'     *°     3071904:.:: —  .  79'  sol  lit 

July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1930....: : HI     34,'  si^  116 

307,  250,  599 


Coal  entries   ~ 

Desert  entries.  '_       I     604, 443 

Homestead  entries                                       -  —  9, 827,  299 

Mineral  entires    233,  630,  253 

Miscellaneous  dispositio^V  W  y Yms^"!^^^^^^^^  ^'  ^72 

i^tS^"^ st:  ill:  III 
„  ^ttrclStTntS  ^-*«'(^aVe7Act)  patented::::::     i;  frl:  til 

Reservations  and  withdraw^':  ^»  856,  264 

Indian  reservations 

National  forests,  net  area'  ^0, 993, 326 

&&?s'„=sr  ■'"''"-^^^^^^^  '1;  Z:  ^? 

Bendui  e,l'.'r!S"™  ""^""^  ^i^i^n::!::::::::::    It;  T^:  S 

Vaouit,  unappropriated,  and  unreserved  tod;  inii^^'uiaU  ':      M?;  ^  ^ 

Total     _   

'  1;  ^20;  366;  III 

2  ^".eludes  4.119,737  acres  of  desert  land  and  coal  entries  ~  "  "  ' 

T^I&aX^n^r  UBBorveyWXtire  area  of  the  Territor..,an.  and  water,  37M«.. 

-lie  S  a^J^SIrS^  surface  in  the  pub,ic-,and  States 

area;  there  is  also  some  overlap  ^i  wXtowals'^so^^^^^  been  made  for  the  maximui 

by  cancellation  of  the  entry  aid  Q^^m^tehfforJ^^?}^!''^  disposed  of  was  afterwards  reacquSed  eithS 
EteJif'^?''"         f^ct  thaf J?i'th?n  the  X^^^^^^^  1°  the  Federal  courts  to 

n^^and  to  todian  reservations  private  holdings  are  ^.HJS-  iL  il^^  ^'^^'^  ^^e  general  reclama- 
"ttemiit  an  adhutment  of  the  apiwrent  dfewwncy!  scattered,  and  at  this  late  date  it  to  impnutieable  to 
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T....  2.-Nu^r  of  emrie.  ani  or.,  ./  lani  en^^  ,ur(n,     JUcal  ,.ar. 


States 


1925 


Arizona  

Arkansas  VSS.\ 

California  I_ 

Colorado 

Do.i  VJi 

Idaho  

Kansas,..  *" " 

Michigan  "IIII 

Montana.... 

Do.  1  - 

Nebraska  _. 

Nevada   

New  Mexico 
North  Dakota 

Do.i   - 

Oklahoma... 

Oregon  

South  Dakota  

Do.i., 

Utah  ""I " 

Washington 

Do.  1.  IVJl'V 

Wyoming... 

Do.  1  ir  

General  Land  OfflceV-'r 


Number 


210 


1926 


Acres 


98,  278 


Total  public  lands„  ^  A\a 

Total  Indian  lands  'Jgy 


idian  lands 
Grand  total 


420 
630 
169 
322 
21 

696" 

2 
55 
62 
892 
18 
1 
61 
377 
130 
11 
260 
58 
14 
1, 205 


177, 198 
223, 007 
73.  095 
146, 942 
3,006 

"248r884' 
279 
11, 337 
33, 157 
396, 871 
4, 979 
319 
7,951 
148, 445 
64, 662 
4, 190 
133,  404 
20,167 
2,773 
509,103 


Number 


139 


^613 


2, 217,383 
80,656 


428 

527 
158 
370 


770 
2 
24 
57 
878 
24 
1 
10 
244 
172 
14 
414 
39 
9 
974 


Acres 


66,  219 


1927 


Number 


174,713 
198,  355 
73, 469 
181,  406 


282,  ()94 
479 
4, 055 
27, 673 
3^0, 490 
8,  528 
161 
2, 157 
98, 466 
52.  798 
4,377 
233,  272 
14.410 
1,  971 
444,551 


251 


240 


5,070 
184 


2^298,089 


*  Ceded  Indian  lands. 


5,254 


376 
634 

m 

380 


769 
9 
17 
52 
1,089 
14 
6 
35 
245 
127 
16 
402 
22 
5 

1,357 
1 
1 


Acres 


122,113 


150.511 
259,  425 
81,834 
178,200 


287,590 
2,236 
3,  791 
29,691 
499, 921 
2,640 
908 
6,511 
103,  464 
49, 426 
6,170 
218, 482 
8,476 
1, 525 
651, 185 
480 
320 


2,  170, 028 
80. 457 


2,250.485 


5,  771 
210 


2, 671, 646 
92,153 


to  1930,  inclusive — Continued 


1928 


Number 


334 

1 

358 
534 
141 
272 


775 
2 
19 
61 
1,  236 
21 
5 


218 
146 

19 
307 
20 
7 

1, 394 


9 


Acres 


1929 


170,600 
480 

153,  270 
221,865 
72,  762 
135,369 


288, 993 
480 
3, 406 
34,024 
605, 406 
5,  594 
1,328 


Number 


525 


Acres 


1930 


271, 849 


100, 573 
51,015 
6,589 

174,  540 
8,  324 
2,  661 

712,  850 


384 
601 
173 
333 


745 
1 
32 
55 
1,  583 
9 


Number  Acres 


''95       303, 480 


248 

139 
17 

464 
12 
17 
1,920 


162,  056 
271.997 
90,823 
160,242 


319,  254 
160 
7.144 

32,  406 
808, 027 
%913 


1,083 


6,704 
174 


5,981    2,663,799  I  5,878 


2,667,  392 
83, 820 


2,  751.212 


10 


7, 060 
208 


118,615 
52,  792 
5,  344 

266,  485 
4, 567 
4, 955 

986,  605 


517 
737 
297 
356 


1,008 
2 
26 
70 
2,039 
26 
4 


776 


227 
140 
25 

396 
20 
20 
1, 992 


221,  597 
312, 963 
155,  489 
179, 469 


421,  330 
400 
5, 870 
37, 020 
1,013,596 
8,072 
918 


3,  465.  727 
101,  2H2 


23 


7,268 


3, 567,009 


8.  172 
348 


110,  803 

52.  446 

7,  857 
213,  602 

8,  409 
6,  645 

1, 061,  763 


3, 402 


8,520 


3,  953, 811 
171,309 


4, 126, 120 


Total 


Numbw 


4,  521 
4 

7.  123 
16, 144 
1,818 
6,491 
233 
5 

18,  121 
33 
532 
785 
26, 084 
744 
27 
366 
7,  355 
6,  346 
967 
4,096 
1, 126 
356 
33,229 
11 
45 


Acres 


2, 131, 073 
1,600 
2,  883,  OtM 
6,  1S5.  5i»3 
862.  780 
2. 876, 206 
58,607 
1.821 
I  6,366,738 
8,713 
95.  678 
420,  216 
U.  544, 595 
224, 249 
6,  767 
71,348 
2.952.439 
2. 151.331 
344,  431 
2.219,410 
373,420 
97, 751 
14,  247, 417 
3,315 
5,820 


133, 350 
3,212 


136,582 


54, 810,  555 
1,323, 757 


66,134,312 


O 
O 

o 
> 

> 

H 

o 
o 

I 


Tablb  3. — Number  of  stock'raiaing  homestead  entries  and  area  of  land  patented  during  the  fiscal  years  1919  to  1930,  iricLusive 

1922 


State 


Arizona.-.  

Arkansas  

California  

Colcnrado  

Idaho  

Kansas  

Michigan  

Montana  

Nel>rASka  

Nevada  

New  Moxico-, 
North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

South  Dakota. 

l^tah   

Washington... 
Wyoming  


Total. 


Arizona  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Idaho  

Kansas  

Michigan  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Mexico. . 
North  Dakota. 

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

South  Dakota. 

Utah  

Washington... 
Wyoming  


Total. 


1919 


Number 


10 
3 


21 


Acres 


320 


1,461 


1, 597 
761 


620 


4, 938 


1920 


Number 


31 


14 

171 

27 

33 


111 


319 
61 


29 

229 


9 
377 


1,  411 


Acres 


9,  990 


4,248 
34,173 

6.  701 
9.  240 


29,940 


87,376 
13,738 


9,  714 
68.399 


2, 050 
110, 497 


376,066 


1921 


Number 


81 


118 
684 

106 
29 


629 
6 


794 
72 
8 
226 
611 
4 
68 
1,  063 


4,299 


Acres 


56,099 


Niunber 


189 


Acres 


75, 845 


34,  783 
144,  210 
30, 379 
9.017 


250 
1,242 
173 
42 


144, 199 
680 


233, 353 
16,  565 
1, 402 
67,933 
169, 746 
478 
16,  358 
324.  392 


972 
28 
5 

1,222 

47 
16 
444 
738 
23 
62 
2.  946 


H2,  243 
38H,  476 
56, 646 
12, 821 


328.416 
4,  338 
2,400 
451,778 
14, 346 
3,782 
142,018 
217,606 
10,677 
19,  408 
1, 110.  020 


1923 


Number 


144 


373 
1.059 
165 
14 
1 

951 
44 
23 

1,  133 

49 
37 
438 
444 
14 
98 

2.  406 


Acres 


58.213 


1924 


Number  t  Acres 


1, 249, 593 


8, 399  1  2,  919, 820 


7, 393 


135.626 
360,  092 
61,  102 

4,  389 
160 

304.  255 

5,  921 
10, 953 

431,319 
16,207 
3,  841 
151,902 
141,  702 
6,522 
32,  493 
867.  063 


2,  590,  759 


173 


73,  562 


1925 


Number  Acres 


390 
1,043 
237 
19 


153.  831 
385,  27f) 
85, 359 
5,  525 


935 
65 
31 
1,271 
50 
21 
547 
696 
57 
82 
2.  250 


325,  155 
10,919 
15,  301 

616,603 
15,272 
5,  210 

207,  170 

207, 021 
27, 623 
24.601 

873,  731 


7,  767  I  2, 932, 158 


195 

26 
322 
830 
234 

11 


101,402 

2.  261 
127.  436 
337,  623 
91, 121 

3,288 


967 
26 
32 
1, 025 
16 
8 
433 
440 
63 
73 
1,  715 


327,  807 
4.  332 
15, 210 
416,019 
6,047 
2,  786 
165,  747 
154, 467 
32,306 
23.011 
696,  260 


6, 416  J  2, 507, 122 


Stato 


1926 


Number  Acres 


148 


347 
1,057 
828 
12 


902 

35 
33 
852 
27 
20 
506 
450 
112 
82 
1,584 


66,592 


140,538 
399.  009 
126,  263 
2,878 


313,335 
8,  400 
16,  776 
351,  537 
7, 814 
4,  788 
195,031 
151,  764 
55,997 
24,379 
648,  674 


6,490  2,513,676 


1927 


Number  Acres 


213 


396 
853 
280 
4 
1 

1, 139 
28 
42 
1, 079 
14 
23 
361 
272 
144 
80 
1,223 


100, 398 


6,152 


162,840 
323, 876 
112, 028 
900 
640 
370,  112 
6,318 
23,  089 
459, 649 
4, 816 
5,  586 
149,  541 
83, 836 
73,614 
27,682 
496,870 


2,400,005 


1928 


Number  Acres 


79 
1 

240 
483 
125 
5 


660 
18 

26 
641 

15 
8 
136 
183 

96 

49 
795 


36,876 
400 

100,  171 
192.  65S 
51,988 
925 


3,460 


220, 984 
4,  127 
13,629 
237,043 
6, 157 
3. 037 
53.  384 
60.  903 
49, 369 
17, 769 
338,860 


1,387,278 


1929 


Number  Acres 


129 


246 
373 
100 
5 
1 

552 
16 
25 

625 
12 
11 

141 

145 
97 
50 

683 


8,271 


63, 012 


98,216 
142.  604 
69,915 
649 
160 
195,040 
3,802 
13, 614 
287, 216 
2,598 
1,980 
54.  472 
48,  461 
52,  772 
14,236 
301, 636 


1,350,385 


1930 


Number  Acres 


105 


149 
324 
137 
2 
1 

450 
15 
26 
442 
17 
14 
118 
104 
114 
33 
479 


54, 817 


62.  282 
125, 836 
60,021 
200 
261 
160.  685 
4.  833 
13.453 
194,  539 
3,  585 
3, 065 
52,  577 
30.  389 
61, 469 
8^709 
217.981 


2,530  1,057,2C» 


Total 


Number  Acres 


1, 488 
27 
2,  845 
8, 022 
1, 967 
178 
4 

8.  168 
28 1 
243 

9,313 
383 
166 

3, 379 

4,212 
724 
686 
15.523 


697, 126 
2, 661 
1, 104,  223 

2.  835,  284 
751.022 

50,  032 
1,221 
2,719,  928 
53.  670 
124.425 

3,  6r)8, 029 
105, 895 

35, 477 
1, 249, 489 
1, 324, 292 
370,  727 
210, 656 
5, 985,  504 


57,609  21,289,661 
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Tablb  5. — CW  of  original  surpey^  of  ptMic  lands  for  past  five  years 


Year 

Cost  per 
mile 

Total 
mileage 

Year 

Cost  per 
mile 

Total 
mileage 

1926  

1920   

1927  

$19.58 
21. 49 
21.46 

24, 342.  7 
19, 965.0 
17,877.7 

1928     

1929  

1930   

$20.87 
22. 61 
25.04 

19,317.0 

17. 490.0 
15,911.0 

BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 


Table  1. — Accretions  to  the  reclamation  fund,  repayments  to  the  reclamation  fund, 
and  expendifvres  for  construction  and  operation  and  maintenance  of  reclamation 
projects  to  June  SO,  1930 


dtate  and  pcojeet 

(2) 

AoCfOttons  to  rec- 
lamatifm  f  und  to 
June  30, 1930 

(3) 

Collections  (re- 
payments to  rec- 
lamation fund) 
to  June  30,  1930 

(4) 

Total  accretions 
and  collections 

("column  2  plus 
column  3) 

$60;  127. 13 

$60, 127. 13 

Arizona: 

Salt  River   -  -  

Yuma  auxiliary  —  





$9,686,842.96 

2  fi  754  744  04 

22, 354. 33 



2,453,391.71 

1^463,94L55 

17,917,533.25 

Califonua: 

Orland   



1,310,  584.  71 
1, 989, 809.  65 
2438,042.62 

 :  ..... 

15, 506^  85a  47 

3, 738k  496. 98 

Colorado: 

Grand  Valley   -   

UncompaUgre   —  

829,758. 12 
2, 853, 9U.04 

ia;41Q,86L78 

3,683,669. 16 

14,094.530.94 

Idaho: 

King  Hill    

Minidoka   

130,224.99 

12,  224, 190. 17 
266, 469. 94 

S  7, 300;  196. 12 
S4,273.67 

Totet  

6.935,384.51 

19;  925,854. 89 

26, 86a  739. 40 

1,032;  761 48 

58,002.27 

1,090,766.  75 

Louisiana     

20^413. 71 

20;  413.71 

Montana: 

1,203,682.09 
(99,723.98 
803,357.41 

2  M6,  507.08 

16, 025^  368. 79 

3,193,270156 

19, 218, 64a  35 

Nebraska:  North  Platte »  

2.093, 754.36 

»  5,747, 732L44 

7,841,486.80 

Nevada:  Newlands  

996,298.37 

2,682,82191 

3,679,123.28 

New  Mexico: 

1,733,259.35 
34,956.70 
3,911,931 12 

Total  

6,3d6»453.(l9 

5k680;15a  17 

12,036,603.26 

*  Interstate  projects,  expenditures  for  construction  and  for  operation  and  maintenance  partly  prorated 
on  an  area  basis. 

2  Distribution  between  States  of  collections  on  interstate  projects  partly  estimated. 
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Table  1. — Accretions  to  the  reclamation  fund,  repayments  to  the  reclamation  fund 
and  expenditures  for  construction  and  operation  and  maintenance  of  reclamation 
projeds  to  June  SO,  1930— Continued 


(1) 

state  and  invject 

(2) 

Accretions  to  rec 
lamation  fimd  to 
JnmSO,  mo 

(3) 

Collections  (re- 
payments to  rec- 
lamation  fund) 
to  June  30  1030 

1 

(4) 

Total  accretions 
(column  2  plus 

North  Dnkofca: 

17,873.93 
591,  766. 47 
^234,482.48 

Lower  Y^wstone  *  

Total  

12,276,579.13 

844,122.88 

13,120,  702.01 

Oklahoma  

5.925  274  31 

Baker   

5, 879.  29 
1,  184, 354.  76 
21, 020.  57 
2  2, 239,981.15 
2  9,896.43 
353,145.40 

Vale.__.  Illlllir"' 

Klamath  i  ^  I.-'I 

~  .  



Owyhee  i  "III  " 

Boise    IIIIIIIIIIIIII"" 

 — 

Total  

 — —  

11,883,257.65 

3,514,277.60 

15,397,635.25 

Soath  Dakota:  Belle  Foardie.. 
Texas:  Rio  Grande  »  

7,  716, 593. 30 

1,  521, 168. 84 

9,  237,  762. 14 

3, 111,433.97 

3,111,433.97 

Utah: 

Strawberry  Valley  „ 

9  1  fid  9nj.  ■>*> 
58,476.05 

Salt  Lake  Basin   ^ 

Total 

4,332,325. 12 

2,224,68L  17 

6,  557, 006.  29 

Washington: 

Okanogan.   

699, 955.  58 
11, 105,  546. 81 
70,618.  77 

\  akima  

"i  akinia— Kittitas  division   . 

Total  

7,416»855.95 

11,876,121.  16 

19,292,977.15 

W  yoming: 

Riverton  

148,898. 15 
2, 134,  648. 15 

2  7-1 'i  Qf^B  0*7 
*  ("iO,  ZDo.  Zi 

Shoshone   " 

North  Platte  >             .  " 

TotaL.  

oifJxnfV^Ut  la 

3,026,804.57 

40,260,825.36 

All  States: 

becondary  investigations  

903,759.79 
4,401,243.11 

903, 759.  79 
50,36a  36 

4,401,243.11 

Federal  water  power  licenses.  _  _ 
Other  collections  findndinsr  erpnprnl  nfTipp« 
Tui^iftti  projects,  rto.) 

50,3601 35 

Grand  tatal.„  

IMf  400^  142.  UU 

m     Z.i\£i    f\f\t!  I\r\ 

91,  096,  996.  02 

240, 3c  3, 138. 02 

(1) 

State  aud  project 

(5) 

Kxpended  for  con- 
struction of  rec- 

lamation  projects 
to  June  30,  lyso 

(6) 

Expended  for  op- 
eration and  main- 
tenance to  June 
30, 1930 

(7) 

Total  expendi- 
tures to  June  30, 
1930 

Arisona: 

Sa  t  River   

$15,  lOr..  942.  10 
6,929,700.25 

$15, 106, 942. 10 
9,229,091.63 
183, 661. 57 

Yuma  1  

3  $2, 299, 391. 38 
183,651.57 

Yuma  aiulHary  

Total  

22,036, 642.35 

2,483,042. 95 

24,519,685.30 

California; 

Orland   

2, 502,613.  70 
3,147, 672.82 
2,155,867.04 

438, 325. 15 
912,552.48 
81,000.00 

2, 940, 93S.  85 
4,060,225.30 
2,236,867.04 

Yuma  >   

Klamath  i  

TotaL    

7,806,153. 56 

1,431,877.63 

9,238,031. 19 

on     !re     Jis^**"*^'  constmctlon  and  Ux  opwation  and  maintenance  partly  prorated 

2  Dist  ribution  between  Sfatef  of  colleetions  on  interstate  projects  partly  estimated 
2  Levee  mamtenance  leimbursed  by  w  financed  by  G^ml  Treasury  not  indnded.. 


APPENDIX 


,  ^,    1  ^Accretions  to  the  reclamation  fund,  repayments  to  the  reclamation  fund, 
expenditures  for  construcHon  and  operation  and  matnienance  of  reclamation 
projects  to  June  SOy  IPSO— Continued 


(1) 

state  and  project 


Colorado: 

Grand  Valley. 
Uncompahgre. 


Total. 


Idaho: 

King  Hill   ■ 

Minidoka  t-.---' 

Minidoka^-Gooding  division. 

Boise  1     

Owyhee  i    

Total   - 


Kansas:  Garden  City  

Montana: 

Huntley  

Milk  River  

Sun  River  

Lower  Yellowstone 

Total  — 

Nebraska:  North  Platte ». 

Nevada:  Newlands  

New  Mexico: 

("arlsliad   

Hondo   

Rio  Grande  *  


Total. 


North  Dakota: 

Buford-Trenton  

Williston  

Lower  Yellowstone  i. 


Total. 


Oregon: 

Baker  

Umatilla. - 
Vale  

Klamath  i. 
Owyhee  i,. 
Boise  1  


Total   

South  Dakota:  Belle  Fourche. 


Texas:  Rio  Grande  *  

Utah: 

Strawberry  Valley   - 

Salt  Lake  Basin  

Total   -  

Washington: 

Okanogan  

Yakima  

Yakima— Kittitas  division- 
Total  -  

Wyoming: 

Riverton   

Shoshone.   

North  Platte  1  

Total  

All  States: 

Secondary  investigations.  - 


Grand  total. 


(5) 

Expended  for  con- 
struction of  rec- 
lamation projects 
to  June  30, 1930 

(«) 

Expended  for  op- 
eration and  main- 
tenance to  June 

Total  expendi- 
tures to  June  90^ 
1930 

5.338,934.91  1 
7,928,760.97  | 

129, 720. 24 
1,020,544.89 

5,468, 655. 15 
8,949,305.86 

13.  267,595.88 

1, 150,265. 13 

14,417,96L01 

1,905,318.80 
15,036,028.86 

16,030,428.76 
762,350.55 

156.734.25  ' 
2, 137,  20(>.  72 

2,751,512. 14 

2, 062, 053.05 
17. 173, 235.58 

1  (ton  K1H  49 
18.781,940.90 

fan  Q  RA 
70£,  oOU.  •>• 

35, 624, 945;  46          5, 045, 453. 11 

40,670,398.67 

395,83L78 

395,83L78 

1, 562.  302. 99 
7, 448,280.78 
7, 187,72L71 

2,  345,  910.  8n 

1,014, 943. 79 
217,611.55 
304, 163. 41 
827, 664. 96 

2.  Ol  4 ,  -4n.  ( n 
7,  tl65.  892.  33 
7,  491.885.  12 

3,  173.  575.  81 

18,644,216.34  2,364,383.70 

20, 908, 600. 04 

14,953,360.92 

2, 656, 484. 64 

17,609,845.56 

7,956,917.16 

1,453,490.54 

9,410,407.70 

1,464,522. 57 
381,573.39 
8,547,138.33 

841, 342. 14 
1,610, 779.50 

2,  oOo,  ob-l.  (  1 
381,573.  39 
lU.      ,  yi  < .  ^^«J 

10,393,234.29 

2,452,12Le4 

12,845,355.93 

223,423.06 

517, 630. 09 
1,251.223.38 

74,781.07 
904,662.04 
441, 446. 48 

298, 204. 13 

1,  4Zi£,  £oA.  lo 

1,692,669.86 

1,992,276.53 

1, 420, 889.59 

3,413,166.12 

68. 334.79 
5, 137,937.20 
2, 638. 738. 61 
3,715, 708. 82 
1, 765, 472.63 

82, 125. 10 

689, 727.82 
1,079,358,71 
28,000.60 

68.334.79 
5,827,665.02 
2,638,738.61 
4,795,067.  53 
1,765.472.63 

60. 125. 10 

13,358,317. 15 

1,797,086.63 

1  15,156,403.68 

4,190,875.84 

1, 514. 125.09 

1  

5.705,000.93 

7,211,353.20 

1,332.796.46 

8,544,149.66 

3,519,935.  39 
2,363,024.31 

437, 856. 39 

3,957,79L  78 
2,363,024.31 

5,882,959.70 

437,856.39 

6,320,816.09 

1,456, 465. 81 
14, 509, 196. 6^ 
6,583.745.47 

649, 647. 22 
4,236,112.29 

2, 106, 113.03 
18,745,308.93 

6,583.745.47 

22,549,407.92 

4,885.759.51  |  27.435,167.43 

3,  835,  484.  3C 
9,752,  118.  45 
5,  206.  657.  03 

911.740.  50 
95.  486.  48 

1  3,835,484.30 

10,663,868.99 
5. 302. 143.51 

18,794,259.7fc 

i  1,007,226.98 

1  19,801,486.76 

2,900;836.52 

2,900,836.52 

207,859,284.3! 

$  31,432,859.89 

239,292,144.27 

1  Interstate  projects,  expenditures  for  construction  and  for  operation  and  maintenance  partty  prorated 
on  an  area  basis. 
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TasIiB  2. — Accretions  to  the  reclamation  funrJ  to  Tnn^       loQn  /  


State 

Oil  and  gas 

Coal 

~i  

!  Phosphate 

1 

Sodium 

Total 

Alabama  ,  

$60, 127. 13 
12.  56 
153,525.09 
367.25 

$60, 127. 13 
7,536,747.58 
320,498.19 
6, 046. 70 
20,413.  71 
910,946. 07 
3,486. 35 
118, 612.  55 
64,473.90 
381. 38 
221,  374.82 
14, 518.  97 
29, 008,320.03 

CaUfornia   * 

$7"536,'735r02' 
166, 973. 10 

Gotorado  11" 

$5,789. 45 

20,413.  71 
825,936.  56 

Montana---.  

85,'009."5i" 
12. 10 
32,879,12 
64,473.90 

381.38 
204, 015.  61 
14, 486.  96 
413,04a  31 

Nevada  I.""!"!! 

New  Mexico  

"  '85,'73i'43' 

North  Dakota  H 

1 

South  Dakota- 

Utah  

i7,"359.'2i" 

Washington  

32.01 

28,595, 279.72 

Total  

37,21^  49a  75 

l^OeS;  220192 

fi^85a45 

3,445.26 

38,285,047.38 

68, 296. 51 

Potassium  royalties  and  rentals  (Caii- 
iomia)   ^ 

Total  

38,  354, 243.  89 

1 
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Tabl£       Summary  of  camtrudion  resuUa  to  June  SO,  19S0 


Item 

To  June  30. 1930 

To  June  30,  1929 

Increase 

Acre-feet 

Acre-feet 

Reservoir  capacity  available  (original)  „ 

12,070^528 

12^881,963 

I 

»^565 

CANALS,  mrCHSS,  AND  DBAIN8 

Miles 

Milex 

Miles 

l^anais  ov  er  800  second-ftvi  capacity  - 

593.8 

5618 

29.0 

oanais  301  to  800  second-feet  capacity 

744.6 

729.1 

1ft  a 

oanais  ou  to  oui  secona-feet  capacity 

2, 334.8 

2,  334.  8 

n 

Canals  less  than  50  second-feet  (Opacity 

9,605.1 

9.  469. 1 

136.0 

Total  canals  

1 

3,  278. 3 

1 

3, 097. 8 

180.5 

Waste-water  ditches 

1.  096.  5 

1,064.0 

12.5 

Drains,  open  

2,378.3 

2. 146.  4 

Drains,  ouwed  _  

237.0 

229.2 

7  Si 

3,711.8 

3, 459. 6 

252.  2 

Grand  total  

1( 

900.1 

1 

6^567.4 

432.7 

TtnVNXtS 

Number.  _   

124 

122 

Iiength  (feet)—   

176^700 

175,536 

] 

2 

M64 

STOBAOE  AND  DITBBSION  DAICS 

Cubic  yards 

Cub 

c  iinrdst 

Cub 

Mascmry.   . 

2,951, 239 

2,  813,  740 

13" 

c  yards 
r,  499 

Eartb  

17.  041,342 

16,458,599 

58S 

Rodc-flU  and  crib  

2.  219, 948 

2, 120,  236 

9i 

!,743 
>,712 

22,  212,  529 

21, 392,  575 

Slid 

,954 

DIKES  AND  LEVEES 

Cubic 

Cubic 

Cubic 

Feet 

yards 

Fea 

yards 

Feet 

yards 

Leneth  and  volume 

L,  312, 801 

7,205^359 

1,285,691 

6,865*765 

27,110 

339,594 

Concrete 

Wood 

Con<^te 

Wood 

Con- 
crete 

Wood 

CAnAI<  jSxBUCTlTKES 

Num- 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

ber 

Num- 

OftStinp' nvpr  "59  OOO 

1,  655 

255 

1, 553 

249 

102 

ber 

Costing  $500  to  $2,000  

3,  730 

1, 145 

3, 532 

1,068 

198 

_6 

Costing  $100  to  $500  

20,017 

11,608 

18,  837 

11.358 

77 

C<istinir  kvis  than  Stinn 

34,  717 

88, 342 

32, 926 

78.  939 

1, 180 
1,  791 

250 

Total    , 

60,119 

101, 350 

56,848 

91.614 

3,  271 

9.  403 
9.  736 

Gnmd  total   

161, 469 

148,462 

13,  007 

Vumber 

Length 

Number 

Length 

X  um- 
ber 

Length 

BalDuKS 

Feet 

Feet 

Steel    . 

112 

9, 124 

112 

9, 124 

Feet 

Combination  

441 

13, 371 

441 

13,  371 

0 

0 

10,880 

254,272 

10,669 

249, 413 

0 

0 

Concrete   

431 

5,832 

409 

5, 541 

211 
22 

4,860 
291 

Total--  

11,864 

28%  600 

11,631 

277,449 

233  1 

5,151 

CULTSRTS 

Concrete                        .  . 

3, 953 

209,  747 

3,864 

204,  235 

89 

Metal—  

4, 070 

154. 009 

3,  550 

127, 630 

520 

5,512 

Terra  cotta  

2,135 

84, 836 

2, 129 

84,  716 

6 

26,  379 

Wood   

4,517 

119.  215 

4,600 

118, 815 

17 

120 
400 

14,675 

567,807 

14,043 

535, 396 

632 

3^411 

PIPE 

Linear  feet 

Linear  feet 

T.infinr  fam^ 

Concrete  

I.  IT, 

J.  007 

1, 110, 235 

62,' 

771 

Metal-.  

497, 109 

448,315 

48,' 

m 

Terra  cotta  (tile)  

1,899,291 

1,  822,  703 

76,j 

)88 

Wood    

709,842  I 

709. 842 

0 

Total  

i270,2^ 

4, 091, 096 

188, 

L53 
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Table  ^.—Summaru  of  eomtntctum  results  to  /une  30,  1930— Continued 


Item 


WLVUM8 


Concrete. 
Metal.— 
Wood— . 


Total. 


CANALS  UNED 


Length  (miles). 
Total--. 


BUILDINGS 


OfElces  

Residences  

Power  plants   

Pomping  stations  ■ 

BamSt  storehouses,  etc. 


Total. 


WKLLS 

Number  and  depth  (feet).. 


COMUUNICATIOMS 


Roads   

Railroads  

Telephone  lines. .  _ 
Transmission  lines. 


Total  

POVKB  DSVKLOPKD 

Water  and  steam  

EXCAVATION 

Class  1,  earth--  

Class  2,  indurated  material  

Class  3,  rock  


Total. 


Riprap  (cubic  yards)... 
Paving  (square  yards)  . 
Concrete  (cubic  yards). 

Cement  (barrels)  

Gunite  (square  yards). 


ToIumSO,  1930 

To  June  30, 1020 

Increase 

i 

Number 

Length 

umber 

Length  i 

Num- 
ber 

Length 

172 
2, 177 
2,911 

Feet 
80,193 
248,377 
542,734  \ 

126 

1, 974 
2,711 

Feet 
78,096  t 

23S.  400 

535.  926 

46 

203 
200 

Feet 
1,  497 
9, 977 
6,808 

5,260 

871,301 

4,811 

853,022  ^ 

449 

18, 282 

Concrete 

Wood 

Concrete 

Wood 

Con- 
crete 

Wood 

489.0 

4.1 

48&4 

4.1 

3.8 

0 

493.1 

480.5 

3.6 

Number 
107 
747 
37 
296 
579 

Number 
101 
731 
35 

238 
575 

Number 

6 
16 

2 
58 

4 

1,766 

1,680 

86 

Number 

Depth 

Number 

Depth 

Num- 

Depth 

747 

Feet 
85,067 

602 

Feet 
73,415 

55 

Feet 
11,652 

Miles 
1, 346. 7 
116.  2 
4,010.6 
3,204.7 

Miles 
1, 203. 4 
110.3 
3, 350.3 
2,056.0 

Miles 
143.3 
5.9 
660.3 
1,148.7 

8,678.2 

6,  720. 0 

1,958.2 

Horsepower 
189,348 

Horsepower 

166, 128 

Horsepower 
23,220 

Cubic  yards 
261, 353,  745 
17, 186, 605 
13,  565,  509 

Cubic  yards 
248.  365.612 
15,961,312 
12,^576 

Cubic  faris 

12,988, 133 
1,225,293 
1,000,983 

292, 105,859 

276,  822,  500 

15. 283,359 

2, 565,250 
1,968,869 
4,391,996 
4^925,932 
00%  006 

2, 522, 787 
1,080,328 
4.  191.553 
4, 664, 450 
806,006 

42, 463 
888, 541 
200,443 
261, 482 

It  000 

T^^5.-Pou,er  plants  opiate,  on  Bureau  of  Redamaiion  projects  during  fiscal  year  mS-SO 


Boise  

Newlaada  K. 
N»th  Ratte. 

Okanogan  

Rio  Grande-_. 

Riverton. . 
Salt  River.... 


Black  Canyon »fl6,000 
Bfflse  River »  i  22,  ooo 


Plant 
capac- 
ity 
(kv-a) 


Shoshone  

Strawberry 

Valley.8 
Yakima-Sun- 

nyside.s 
Ymna  


Minidoka 

American  Falls  (2 
plants). 3 

Lahonlan  ^  

Ouemsey... 

Llngle  

Power  plant  No.  1 
Power  plant  No.  2 
Elephant  Butte 

No.  2. 
Pilot  Rutro 
Arizona  Falls 
Chandler  

Crosscut  

Roosevelt  

So.  Consolidated 
Mormon  Flat-. 

Horae  Mesa  

Stewart  Moun- 
tain. 

Shoshone  

Spanish  FOTk—  " 


33,000 
33,000 

r33.000 
Ififi,  000 
33. 000 
33, 000 
6,600 
6, 600 

33. 000 
»U,000 
11,000 

9  11,000 
40.  000 

110,  000 
40,000 

110, 000 

no.  000 

45,  000 


Rocky  Ford. 
Siphon  Drop. 


33,000 
11,000 

(i,  000 

33,000 


10,000 
1.  875 

10,000 
1,540 

1,  875 

6, 000 
1,  750 
187 
187 
150 

2,000 
1,060 
600 

5,250 

19, 250 
2,000 
8,  750 
33, 300 
15,000 


2,000 
1,000 

187 

2,000 


Num- 
ber of 
units 


Head 
in  feet 


First  cost 
ofiilaiit 


2 
3 
6 
3 


82-92 
2.5-30 
47-48 
36-46 

f  105 

I  no 

70-90 
107 
108 
105 
18-180 


$414,  317.21 
167,  905.  37 
645,  921. 03 
*  76,  976. 00 


Tost  of 
opcratiou 
and  main- 
tenance 


$13,  753.  99 


}  141, 886. 01 


20, 188. 63 
6,627.04 

7  5,782.03 


Esti- 
mated 
depre- 
ciation 


Cost  per 
kilowatt- 
hour,  ex- 
clusive of 
depre- 
ciation 


Distribution  of  kflowaU-hooret  generated 


103 
19 
40 

111 

70-240 

34 

40-150 
265 
35-H4 

225 
123.5 

73 

9.29 


672,  244. 00  8  12, 497  21 
206, 364. 00 

11»  923.  44 

13, 931.42 
8.440.60 


$15,  290.  99|.$0.  000344 
5, 000.  00 
19,470.00    .  000370 
3,007.04 


Sold  to 
consumers 


I  rri  ra- 
tion and 
draina.Lji- 
require- 
ments 


(  sed  for 
other 
purposes 


219,  735.  40 
109,  500.  73 
91, 990. 84 

755, 147.  29 

1,235, 894.58; 
163.  139.  60' 
482,  767. 80 
754,885.13 
320,371.96 

5f)7.  flOS.  9r> 
60,  904.  8OI 

23,000.00 

317,  we.  09 


4,280.00 

.  21,000.00 
11,972.651  9.360.00 
iNot  operated  dur* 
I  ing  year. 


2,801.66 

16, 839.  63 
9,  716. 18 
9, 037.  65 

42,  735.  73 

60,  026.  84 
14,  654.  23 
12,038. 42 
49,808. 81 
^062. 39 

10,  301. 46 
18,  739.  70 

%398.^ 

U3,058.82 


\  PSST^^®,^  ^^^^^^  ^'scal  year. 


None. 

12, 600.  79 
5, 475.04 

4,  599.  54 

37,  757.  36 

61,  794.  73; 

8, 156.  98l 
24.  138.  39 
37,  744.  25 

6^338.  01 

16, 914. 00 
3,045.00 

1,056.40 

13,248.00 


.000655 
.001607 


.033 

.01002 
.00377 
.  00510 

.00486 

.00283 
.00277 

. 00031 
.00064 
.00036 

.00136 
.00831 

.00361 

.00173 


|Endre  output  delivered  to  Idaho  Power 

22  056,423128,925,8751  369,460 
Not   operated  during  fiscal 
year,  ^ 


Total  output 
kilowatt- 
hoars 


3,364,442 


2.  205, 195 
\  23,525,214 


238,  715 
46,020 


None. 
757,377 

^131,980,645 


None. 


301, 040 
214,954 


39,  922,  242 
2,250 
54,  527, 400 


Gross  power 
sales 


84,900 
724.866 


48,68^803 


2.  744,  950 

2,739,4621/  'Ig- 075, 340 
'      I  7,450,310 


108,608 


2,578,^86,974,403 


6,633,124 
1,914877 


5, 485,  209 


None. 
None. 

664,900 

1,  581, 400 


242, 195 
189,  959 


89,666 


724, 001 
247,023 


386, 341 


84»900 

1, 680, 360 
2,  575.  675 
1,  770,450 
8,792,500 


21,  231, 000 
5.  296,  000 
39. 101,000 
77, 300, 000 
13,980,000 

7,  599,  320 
"  2, 349,  359 


$63, 676. 42 
4,000.00 
157,230.68 


) 


^706.68 
285, 781.40 


664,000 
•7,64%  616 


None. 

14, 488. 18 
2, 856, 862.  59 


83.  47(>.  81 
38,101.40 


58,060.36 


J  Includes  turbine  reconstruction. 

\  JpcludGs  purehasod  power. 

;  lj»000-volt  j^onerators. 

"Started  operation  on  Mar.  7, 1930 

"  Includes  returned  power  fn>m  Siwingville. 


to 


Table  6. — Irrigation  and  crop  results,  Oovemmmt  reelamoHon  projecU,  1929 


State  and  proleot 


Arizona:  Salt  River  

Arizona- California: 

Yuma    

Viley  division   

Reservation  division   

Yuma  auxiliary  (Mesa).—   

Oalifonila:  CMa&d  

Colorado: 

Grand  Valley  

TJncompi^igie.  —   

Idaho; 

Boise   

New  York  irrigation  district.  

Nampa-Meridian  irrigation  distrlct- 

Boise-Kuna  irrigation  district  

Wilder  irrigation  district  

Big  Bend  irrigation  district   

Black  Canyon  irrigation  district  

King  Hill  

Minidoka   -  

Gravity  division  _  

Pumiring  division  

Montana: 

Huntley  

Milk  River      

Malta  division  -   

(ilasgow  division  

Chinook  division  

Sun  River-.  -  

Fort  Shaw  division   

Greenfields  and  Big  Coulee  division. 


Lands  on  proieots  ooverod  by  crop  oensus 


Irrigable 
acreage^ 


245,660 

64, 430 
47, 930 
14, 215 
2,285 
20,770 

30,380 
75,655 

171,550 
17, 380 
40,410 
48,480 
56,  710 
1,695 
6, 875 
8, 000 
120. 170 
71,240 
48,980 

32, 540 
134,285 
56,650 
22,135 
55,  500 
55, 875 
13,900 
41,976 


Irrigated 
acreage 


8  245.660 

55, 695 
43, 440 
11,095 
1. 160 
13.480 

15, 160 
60,520 

164, 770 
15, 150 
38,710 
47, 350 
55,946 
1,315 
6, 300 
(1,  (ISO 
106, 070 
60,675 
45,895 

28,485 
40,280 
18,660 
4,390 

22, 220 
20, 360 
7, 190 
13, 170 


Cropped 
acreage 


214,750 

54,  065 
42.  450 
10,905 
710 
12,370 

14,  435 
60,380 

150, 180 
15, 060 
37, 070 
43,330 
47,600 
1,315 
5, 805 
6, 375 
99,340 
56,730 
42,610 

23,  485 
38, 330 
13, 210 

3, 800 
21,320 
<  27,  700 

7,340 
20,300 


Crop  value 


Total 


$25, 423. 030 

4,  369.  560 
3, 603,  800 
644,360 
121, 400 
fiOB»400 

634,985 
2,213.710 

5, 389, 330 
383,  855 
1,  296. 740 
1, 415, 665 
2, 016,630 
51,310 
226, 130 
249,  560 
4,417, 910 
2,478,610 
1,939,800 

1, 037, 150 
975, 160 
282,290 
77,560 
615, 310 
426, 920 
153, 250 
273,670 


Per  acre 


$118.39 

80.  82 
84. 89 
59.08 
171.89 
4a  70 

44.00 
36.65 

35. 88 
25. 49 
34. 98 
32.67 
42.34 
39.02 
38.93 
39.15 
44.47 
48.09 
45.51 

44. 12 
25.44 
21. 36 
20.  42 
28.  86 
15.41 
20.88 
13.44 


Other  lands  served  by  Qovernment  works,  usually  by  a 
partial  watw  supply  through  private  canals  under  War- 
ren Act  or  oXhse  water-service  contracts 


Irrigable 
acreage 


90,280 
230 


Irrigated 
acreage 


18,400 
1, 650 

139,  m 


793.650 


67,800 
210 


13.800 
1,550 

131,500 


Cropped 
acreage 


67,800 

150 


13.400 
1,545 

128,400 


689,070 


663, 760 


Crop  value 


Total 


$6,475,000 

35, 256 


1,891,000 
61.800 

5, 046,500 


32,896,800 


Per  a<a^ 


>  Data  arc  for  (  alendar  year  (irrigation  season)  except  on  Salt  River  project,  where  data  are  for  corresponding   agricultural  year,"  October,  1928,  to  September,  1929. 

'Arras  for  which  Imreuu  was  proiianui  to  supply  water  in  192*). 

» Includes  24,950  acres  reported  as  vacant,  2,414  acres  of  "home  tracts,"  and  3,548  acres  (town  site  acreage)  on  which  uo  crop  was  reported. 
*  Includes  dry  lianaed  tracts  irFeq;>ective  of  the  figures  given  below  under  "cropped  without  irrigatioii.'^ 


$96.50 

232.70 


141. 11 
40.00 

39. 30 


49.56 


Table  6. — Irrigation  and  crop  results,  Government  reclamation  projects^  1929 — Continued 


State  and  project 


Montana-North  Dakota: 

Lower  Yellowstone   

District  No,  1_  .._  " 

District  No.  2    

Nebrask  a- Wyoming: 

North  Platte   _  

Pathfindor  irri^^ation  dlfitrict  

Ciering  and  Fort  LMramie  Irrigation  district. 

(ioslion  irrigation  district  

Northport  irrigation  dtotrict  

Nevada:  Newlands  

New  Mexico:  Carlsbad  

New  Mexico-Texas:  Rio  Grande.  I.I " 
Oregon: 

Umatilla   _   

East  division    "  "  ~~      *  ] 

West  division.-    _ 

Oregon-California: 

Klamath   _  

Main  division   

Tule  Lake  division.  _ 

South  Dakota:  Belle  Fourche  V.'.V"'. 

Utah:  Strawberry  Valley    . 

Washington: 

Okanogan   

Yakima   VS.... 

Sunnyside  division   ........V 

Tieton  division  

Wyoming: 

Shoshone     

Garland  division   .I'lIIII"! 

Frannie  division   ..IIII'I 

WiUwood  division  

Riverton    _ 


Total  with  irrigation. 


Lands  on  projects  covered  by  crop  census 


Irrigable 
acreage 


238, 470 
111,  626 
55,  075 
55,  595 
16.175 
87,  500 
25,  055 
155,000 

18,  730 
11, 750 
6,980 

55,390 
41, 530 

13, 860 
«  61,620 
41, 030 

5,  850 
133,280 
102,480 
3^800 

73.  640 
ll,6r)0 
20.  060 
11,930 

2a  000 


1,922,330 


Irrigated 
aiareage 


23,946 

17,  855 
6,  090 

188,450 
87,996 
49,  240 
39,  830 
11. 385 
54,040 
24. 335 

144,200 

11.340 
7,680 
3,660 

45, 870 
34,  750 
11, 120 
36, 195 
40^000 

4.  255 
114,  665 
87, 565 
27,100 

43,  890 
33,  130 
8,  070 
2,190 
1,  075 


Cropped 
acreage 


23,946 

17.855 
6,  090 

188.450 
87,995 
49,  240 
39,  830 
11,385 
51. 380 
24,220 

139,776 

11,  020 
7,440 
3, 580 

43,  765 
33,  975 
9,  790 
M7,966 
38,496 

3. 835 
101, 675 
79,076 
22,600 

43,  270 
33, 130 
8,030 
2,110 
875 


1,  483, 900      1, 420,  070 


Cropvahze 


Total 


$779, 960 

578,  590 
206,  370 

7,289, 140 
3,  242, 370 
2, 364, 940 
1,432,  110 
249,  720 
2,  057,280 
1, 847,  500 
H  694, 670 

286, 400 
177,590 
108, 810 

1,  790,  670 
1,447,  160 
343, 510 
1, 206, 676 
1306^440 

979,  220 
12, 431.920 
7.947,670 
4,484,360 

1,270,970 
1.  092, 330 
160^340 
18, 300 
10, 120 


87.669,670 


Per  acre 


$32.  58 
82.  18 
88.  89 

39.  73 
36. 85 
48.  02 
35. 96 
21.98 
40.07 
76.27 
78.89 

26.00 
23.88 
30.41 

40.91 
42.  60 
35.10 
25. 16 
34.00 

255. 35 
122.27 
100.61 
198.42 

29.  87 
32.97 
19.96 

8.  68 
11.56 


Other  lands  served  by  rjovernment  works,  usually  by  a 
partial  water  supply  through  private  canals  under  War- 
rm  Act  or  other  water-snrrfce  contracts 


Irrigable 
acreage 


Irrigated 
acreage 


127, 590 


71,000 


606 

606" 


103,440 


Cropped 
acreage 


102,290 


eaooo 


5^ 

540 


63,620 


7.276 


166,  720 


34.  700 


7.230 


124, 390 


61.66  i   1,48a  040 


1,234,230 


49.060 
435 


435 
34,540 


Crop  value 


Total 


$4,831,900 


1,878,430 

20,825 


7,230 


124, 390 


20,  825 
1. 06a  840 


207,110 


18, 316,  030 


1, 192, 990 


72,  720, 490 


Per  acre 


$47.22 


37.80 

50.  00 


50.00 
30.  70 


29.43 


147.00 


60.96 


CS0PP8D  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION 


Milk  River   -  

Sun  River  

Fort  Shiiw  division  

Greenfields  and  Big  Coulee  division- 
Lower  Yellowstone  -  

District  No,  1  -  

District  No.  2.-  -  

Klamath  


Total  cropped  without  irrigation. 


Grand  totals  

Qrand  totals  of  projects  i>roper  and  Warren  Act. 


1,022,330 


3, 402, 370 


1, 483.900 


2,  718, 130 


14. 140 
6,310 
145 
6,166 

11,970 
6, 430 
5,  540 

59.  760 


92, 180 


1,512,  250 


72,180 
59. 120 
1.340 
57,  780 

109, 980 
47,680 
62.  300 

658,  440 


899, 720 


2,  705,240 


88,469,390 


5.11 

9.  36 
9.  24 
9.  36 
9. 18 
7. 40 
11.24 
11.00 

9. 13 


68.49  1,480,040 


161, 179,880 


60.00 


1,234,2301  1,192,990 


72, 720,490 


60. 96 


prepared  to  sui)ply  water,  including  class  6  land,  was  88,248  acres. 
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CONSEEVATIO^T  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  DOMAIN 
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Table  8. 


APPENDIX  57 
Summary  of  livestock  and  equiptnent  on  Federal  irrigation  projects,  19»9 


Horses. 
Mules - 


Beef  cattle  

Purebred  sires- 
Scmb  sires  

Dairy  cattle  

Purebred  sires. 
Scrub  sIreB  


Sheep  

Hogs   

Brood  SOWS. 
Rabbits. 


Bees  (hives) 


Total  stock  value. 
Value  of  equipment  


Total  stodc  and  equipment. 


Increase  or  deenase  to  vjOue  over  1028: 

Stock  --- 

Bqoipment.  


Total  increase. 


Number 


71,080 
10, 274 
67,969 
392 
133 
129,336 
1.635 
1,086 
433,895 
93,095 
11,930 
2. 150 
,075,831 
37,405 


Value 


Each 


$52.02 
87.85 
52.  21 
147. 95 
74. 10 
79.56 
128. 71 
54.29 
8.90 
9.60 
19. 65 
1.65 
1.16 
6.10 


» V^tew  of  eqaipment  <m  Salt  Biver  i»oJeet  eettoiated. 


Table  9. — Settlement  and  economic  data,  1929-30 


Ox 
00 


state  and  project 


Arizona:  Salt  River  

Arizona-California:  Yuma  I.. 

California:  Orland  IIIIIIl 

Colorado: 

Grand  Valley   . 

TTncompabgre  

Idaho: 

iJoise    _ 

King  Hill  IIIIIII 

Minidoka  

Montana: 

riuntlev  .  . 

Milk  River    

Sua  River   

Montana-North  Dakota:  Lower  Yellowstone 

Nebraska- Wyoming:  North  Platte  

Nevada:  Newlands   _  

New  Mexico:  Carlsbad.,  V 

New  Mexloo-Texas:  Rio  Orande  

Oregon: 

Umatilla— 

East  division   

West  division  

Vale   I." 

Oregon-California:  Klamatli   

South  Dakota:  Belle  Fourche  

T^tali:  Strawberry  Valley.-  

Washington: 

Okanogan    

Yakima— 

Sunnyslde    . 

Tieton   _  

Kittitas  

Wyoming: 

Riverton    

Shoshone   


Total. 


Irrigated  farms 


Number 


7,  500 
1,  717 
691 

486 
1,  768 

4, 195 
185 

%m 

592 
407 
406 
518 

2, 847 
698 
430 

4.802 


293 
166 
32 
650 
726 
2.200 

382 

3.150 
1. 360 
355 

19 

846 


39,970 


Population 


46, 045 
3,  556 
1.680 

1, 184 

5,  713 

15.400 
546 
7,042 


1, 

1.878 
926 

1,  501 
9, 997 

2,  554 
2.466 

24,080 


761 
450 
90 
2, 855 
2,271 
5,550 

1,026 

10, 135 
3, 921 
1,100 

61 

1,901 


Towns 


Number 


12 
5 
1 


16 
3 
6 

5 
17 
6 
8 
18 
4 
4 
36 


2 
3 
2 
5 
5 
12 


10 
8 
fi 

4 

5 


Population 


84.  767 
11. 230 
1,700 

15,815 
7,400 

52,  fiOO 
1,  550 
8,950 

700 

7,  635 
498 
3, 100 
22.687 
1,976 
5,000 
148, 652 


1,055 
450 

1,200 
16, 025 

2,495 
25.000 

4, 356 

8,315 
28.000 
8,217 

2,  200 
1. 500 


Number 

of 
schools 


86 
13 
10 

24 
27 

55 
5 
23 

8 
32 

10 
17 
82 
13 
8 
84 


4 

3 
2 
35 
28 
27 

6 

42 
12 
22 

8 

5 


157,088 


214 


473,073 


686 


Number 
of 

churches 


70 
25 
9 

35 
27 

80 

5 
50 

8 

33 
10 
19 
61 
9 
11 
122 


5 
15 
14 
25 

8 

31 
4 
16 

8 
9 


Banks 


Number 


13 
3 
2 

4 
5 

15 
1 
5 

1 
10 
3 
4 
14 
1 
1 
9 


Capital  stock 


Deposits 


$2,520,000 
215,000 
190,000 

365,000 
445,000 

2, 195, 000 
20.000 
200,000 

25, 000 
410, 000 

70,000 
126,000 

40,  500 
75,  000 

2,300,000 


25, 000 


$35,  3ti4, 000 
2,  720, 500 
1, 140,500 

4. 500,000 
3,387,200 

28,  200, 000 
300,000 
2,  450, 100 

200, 000 
5,  101,800 

263.300 

939,000 
6, 047, 900 
1, 158,  500 

y5u,  uuu 
30,500,200 


255. 000 


Number 
of  deposi- 
tors 


65,000 
530,000 
160.000 
275,000 

125,000 

210,000 
18,600 
375,000 

50,000 
70,000 


335, 000 
6, 897, 000 

2,  900.  (KIO 
1,  715,  000 

1,299,200 

2,689, 800 
125,000 
4,843.400 

485.000 
610,000 


713 


180 


50,000 
7,312 
3,628 

9.500 
11,250 

36,000 
900 
4.400 

500 
8, 863 
1,034 
3,  525 

14,544 
1.900 
1,800 

39,500 


1, 180 


783 
16, 000 
r>,000 
3,600 

2,500 

8,  378 
500 
9,460 

1,000 
2, 124 


11,180,000 


145,386.400 
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GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

PUBLIC  LAND  STATISTICS 

Table  lA— Status  of  surface  lands  in  11  public-land  Statee  {acres) 


(4) 


C6) 
[6) 


WITHDRAWAtS 

Reclamation  Hureau  

National  forests  

National  Park  Service: 

National  parks  

National  monuments.  . 
Geological  Survey: 

Power  purposes  

Reservoir  site  reserves- 

1888  reservoirs  

Public  water  

Indian  reservations — 
General  Land  Office: 

Stock  driveways  

Carey  Act  segregation- 
Carey  Act  withdrawals. 
Game  and  bird  reserves- 
Naval  oil  and  oil  shale. . . 


Arizona 


CaUfoniia 


4, 327, 245 
11,466,626 

645,809 
31,125 

1,198,875 
23,040 


19,  745 
20, 463, 020 

497, 042 
13,  745 


21. 120 


2, 219, 980 
19,026.819 

1,213,765 
3,407 

1,416,160 
45,264 
6, 547 

199.  231 

rm,  171 

33.682 


Col<»rado 


44, 140 
68,249 


465,480 
13,309,549 

293,012 
13,885 

462, 841 
1,728 
17, 945 
9,  705 

478,  154 

210, 230 
32.096' 
78,'i27 


Idaho 


2,888, 400 
19.300,773 

23,  040 
40,565 

412.996 


15, 257 
677, 206 

707,  801 
77,  759 

156,  708 
26,600 


Montana 

Nevada 

New 
Mexico 

Oregon 

549.400 
16,170,668 

1,138, 481 
160 

210, 962 
9, 080 
20,425 
8.857 
6, 529,436 

224,828 
29,212 

2, 106, 940 
4,978,198 

303,  040 
8,491,831 

1 . 294.  750 
13.297.938 

159.360 

23,  593 
261,  737 

357, 468 

660, 663 
18,603 

1,440 
14.061 
847,409 

3,565,191 

3,367 
10,481 
3,888,821 

1, 105, 001 

26, 221 
1,742,938 

428,341 
107,096 

81. 691 

248 

74.860 

180,112 

Utah 


1,357, 300 
7,475, 762 

91,280 
7, 600 

651,321 
80 
11,673 
30, 265 

452,627 

1.224,222 

37,  634 


Washing- 
ton 


1,346, 020 
9, 598, 372 

207.  782 


363, 801 
31.797 


Wyoming  Total 


1,740. 83n 
8,  4(iO,  755 

2, 108, 800 
1.363 

197,  728 
1, 714 


38,  760 
91,472 


920 
1,901,818 

10,919 
i,"629" 


83. 505 
2,243,822 

1,207,  293 
468.360 


49,476 
9,481 


18,000, 050 
131,  577,  281 

5.881,329 
130,768 

6,194,552 
131,306 
61,397 
424,238 
39,910,422 

9, 264,  070 
733,806 
188,804 
517,136 
247, 329 


(1)  From  Bureau  of  Reclamation  table  <late<l  Mar.  14,  1930,  includes  all  land  in  developed  projects  which  has  been  patented. 
^2^  From  National  forest  circular  dated  June  30,  1929,  patented  lands  not  included. 

t^'^^^IXZ^^^  1929.  includes  al,ot..d  and  unallotted  lands  in  all  Indian  re»rvaUon». 

U  th,  land  torn  all  fonn.  of  entries.) 


such  withdrawals  exclusive  of  patented  land  and 

stinti  withdrawals  bv  act  Of  Aug.  30,  1890  (20  Stat, 
withdrawn  for  power  purposes.   (Patented  lands 


mm 


ii:^7ju^i 


WITHDBAWAL8— continued 
(9)  MimUaneocu   


(10)  TotaL  

(11)  state  area--.   

(12)  Open  public  lands  

(13)  Unreserved  area  

(14)  Ratio  of  open  public  to 

unreserved  land  (par 
cent)..  


Tabls  1A. — Statii8  of  surface  lands  in  11  public-land  States  (acrea)— Continued 


Arizona 


0684 
6  2,660 
c  104, 127 

d  10.  flnl 
e  440 


38,840,034 

72.838,000 
16,911,367 
33,907,066 


50 


California 


a  1,219 
6  604, 242 
c  356, 924 

g  2,  680 
A  451 


Colorado 


25, 837,  931 
99,  617,000 
20,209,421 
73.779,009 


27 


a  302 
6  16. 493 
c  673, 178 


Idaho 


0  2,448 
6  61,840 
c  80. 628 

d  28.  427 
e320 


Montana 


15,  962,  726 
66, 401,000 
8, 218,875 
60^488,726 


16 


24, 668,828 
53,  324, 000 
10,  734, 420 
2^765,172 


87 


a  6,326 
6  1, 134 
C  236, 270 
d200 
j752 
*16,  776 
^40 


Nevada 


25, 233,  688 
93, 397, 000 
6, 900, 144 
68,168,312 


10 


0  634 

b  85,  760 
C  35, 480 
g  680 
m  30, 598 
n  125, 724 
i80 


New 
Mezloo 


a  593 


Oregon 


Utah 


c  160 
rf 192,872 
e63, 100 

gm 


12,139,811 
70,  520, 000 
53, 410,938 
88,880,189 


92 


14, 409,  776 
78, 396, 000 
16,282,682 
68,966^224 


25 


a  839 
6  72,  624 
c  1,344, 201 
040 


19, 333,  726 
61, 192, 000 
13,227, 141 
41,858,274 


32 


a  360 
b  3, 401 
c  44,  501 


Washing- 
ton 


a  170 
6  82 
c627 
p  10 
040 


11,524,  3(>8 
52,  599, 000 
25,147,867 
41,074,632 


61 


13,  553, 987 
44, 241, 000 
951, 903 
30,687, 013 


8 


Wyoming 

Total 

a  1,274 
6851,755 
c5,  760 

e  160 
ff471 
ml,  516 
P400 
Q  295,  718 

'  5,'262,'882 

17,  730,186 
60,  542, 000 
17, 035, 537 
42,811.814 

40 

219, 125, 960 
753,067,000 
189,030, 195 
533,941,040 

85 

(9)  From  Gener^^^^         omce  table  for  period  ending  Nov.  30,  1929.  includes  miscellaneous  withd«tw^ds  under  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  847),  asamwid^l, 

6.  Aid  of  legislation  forest  administrative  sites. 

K,  Sheep  experiment  station. 


a.  Adiiiinisliativu  >,iie. 
6.  Aid  of  legislation. 

c.  Classifications. 

d.  Agricultural  experiment  staUone. 

e.  Military  purposes. 
/.  Public  parks. 
g.  Aeroplane  purposes. 

/los  IT      'J^^^'^ite  purpose,  harbor  development,  and  lighthouse.  T  ElkTefuffr'' 

III]  '^^ofi^^irXt  ML^^^r    t^^^  i^?^a«J^';^^^^^^'i.iS5^Sli >-^«  0' united  States. 


/.  Well-drilling  reserves. 
m.  Game  reserves, 
n.  Naval  ammunition  depot. 
0.  Lookout  station. 
p.  Fish-culture  purposes. 
q.  Elk  refuge. 


2 

02 


CO 


CI 


Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

(1)  Producing  oil  and  gas  struc- 

185, 875 

17.603 
8,720 

1, 178, 392 

20,  741 

4, 142, 233 
3,082,272 

217. 116 

(2)  Coal: 

139, 415 

(3)  Oil: 

366 

(4)  OU  Shale: 

64,  5()0 
952, 239 

(5)  Phosphate: 

9a  367 

(8)  Total  

189,771 

1,480.947 

8,479,161 

Table  IB.^ — JSiatistics  of  subsurface  classijications  in  public-land  States  {acres) 

Utah 


Idaho 


Montana 


4,  761 
4,603 


391,532 
268, 299 


669, 196 


98. 687 

7,  863, 941 
8»  663, 862 

1,360,426 
67,651 


Nevada 


279, 944 
3,  833 


83, 673 


123 


39,422 


New  Mexico 


23, 133 

6,084,069 
570^372 


Oregon 


9,^2, 160 


18,228,244 


123, 218 


14.959. 734 


4, 361 
18,887 


27,660 

3, 636, 541 
1,267,697 

1,341,284 


91,464 
2,  703,  765 

277,344 
2,937 


Washington 


12,  255 


23, 248 


9,360,907 


691, 801 
141,444 


833, 245 


Wyoming 


168,671 

2,260,604 
6,740^594 


641,777 

'466,'i63 


989, 149 
26,293 


11,176,  091 


Total 


614,557 

23,929, 002 
20,398,461 

4,  029, 331 
67,  651 

166, 147 
4, 116, 097 

1,937,959 
300,  362 
9, 411, 939 
12, 256 


65, 473, 761 


(1-7)  From  Geological  Survey  monthly  summary  for  March,  1930  (withdrawals  in  this  list  made  without  reference  to  status  of  lands  as  to  private  ownership  or  other  withdrawals). 
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DISPOSAL  OF  MINERALS  UNDER  THE  MINING  LAWS  AND  UNDER  THE 

MINERAL  LEASING  LAWS 

[Prepared  by  the  Geological  Surveyj 

Minerals  other  than  those  subject  to  disposal  under  the  several 
mineral  leasing  laws  may  be  located  and  patents  obtained  therefor 
iniisuant  to  the  legislative  authority  in  title  32,  chapter  6,  of  the 
United  States  Revised  Statutes,  providing  in  part: 

*    *    *   valuable  mineral  deposits  in  lands  belonging  to  the  Unitcci  States 

*  *  *  are  hereby  declared  to  be  free  and  open  to  exploration  and  purthase, 
and  the  lands  in  which  they  are  found  to  occupation  and  purchase,  hy  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such 

*  *    *    (Sec.  2319,  R.  S.) 

The  location  of  a  mining  claim  involves  the  acts  of  discovery, 
posting  a  notice  of  claim,  staking  its  boundaries,  and  recording  the 
notice  of  location  in  the  county  recorder's  office.  When  the  locator 
desires  the  patent  (title)  for  his  claim  he  must  file  an  application  for 
patent  in  the  district  land  office,  and  this  is  ordinarily  the  first  notice 
the  Federal  Government  has  that  such  a  claim  has  been  located. 
This  appUcation  is  not  necessary  so  far  as  his  rights  to  the  possession 
and  use  of  the  land  for  mining  of  the  minerals  are  involved.  Accord- 
ing to  the  courts,  a  locator's  possessory  rights  are  property  in  the 
fuUest  sense  of  the  word.  A  claim  may  be  sold,  transferred,  mort- 
gaged, and  inherited,  and  is  subject  to  taxation.  A  claim  may  be 
fost  by  abandonment  or  by  forfeiture  or  may  for  legal  cause  be  declared 
null  and  void  by  proceedings  of  the  Interior  Department.  The  title 
to  the  lands  embraced  m  mining  claims  located  on  the  pubhc  domain 
remains  in  the  United  States  until  patent.  The  locator's  mterest  is 
a  possessory  right,  though  it  mav  be  indefinitely  continued  by  com- 
pUance  with  tiie  mining  law.    (Miller  v.  Oil  Co.,  23  Fed.  (2d)  317.) 

Mineral  locations  under  the  above-mentioned  chapter  are  divided 
into  two  classes— lodes  and  placers.  Lode  locations  are  hmited  to 
an  area  not  exceeding  1,500  feet  along  the  course  of  the  vein  and  not 
exceeding  300  feet  on  each  side  thereof.  Placer  locations  are  limited 
to  an  area  not  exceeding  20  acres  by  one  person  or  corporation  and  not 
exceeding  an  area  of  160  acres  when  made  by  an  association  of  not 
less  than  eight  locators.   In  Alaska  the  maximum  area  is  40  acres. 

The  law  (sec.  2324,  R.  S.)  requires  assessment  work  of  a  value  of 
not  less  than  $100  in  labor  or  improvements  to  be  made  annually 
on  each  unpatented  location,  and  when  application  for  patent  is  liled 
it  must  be  shown  that  an  expenditure  of  not  less  than  $500  for  labor 
or  improvements  has  been  made  on  each  claim. 

The  purchase  price  of  lode  claims  is  $5  per  acre,  and  the  purchase 
price  of  placer  claims  is  $2.50  per  acre. 

There  is  no  Umit  on  the  number  of  lode  or  placer  locations  that 
one  person  may  make  and  obtain  patent  therefor,  but  discovery  and 
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the  requisite  expenditures  must  be  made  on  each  location.  In  Alaska 
placer  locations  are  restricted  to  not  exceeding  two  by  the  same 

person  iu  any  one  calendar  month. 

Certain  minerals,  as  follows,  are  subject  to  disposal  under  the 
mineral  leasing  laws,  noted: 

Act  of  Febru«y  25,  1920  (41  Stat.  437): 

Coal 

PBOSPBCTING  PKliMlTS 

Purpose:  To  establish  the  existence  or  workability  of  coal  deposits  and  there* 
after  promote  the  mining  of  coal. 
Area:  2,560  acres  maximum. 

Royalty:  26  cents  per  ton  for  coal  mined  under  permit. 
Rental:  None. 

Term:  Two  years  with  authority  to  extend. 

LBASES 

Purpose:  To  i)romote  the  mining  of  coal. 

Area:  2,560  acres  maximum. 

Royalty:  5  cents  per  ton  mininuini. 

Rental :  25  cents  to  $1  per  acre  minimum  annually. 

Term:  Indeterminate,  subject  to  renewal  at  end  of  20  years  at  terms  and  con- 
ditions made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

LIMITED  LICENSES 

Purpose:  To  mine  coal  not  for  sale  and  without  profit. 

Area:  40  acres  or  less  for  an  individual;  2,560  acres  maximum  for  a  municii)al 
corporation  according  to  population. 
Royalty:  None, 
Rental:  None. 
Term:  Two  years. 

Phosphate 

LEASES 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  mining  of  phosphate. 
Area:  2,560  acres  maximum. 

Royalty:  2  per  cent  of  the  gross  vahie  of  the  output  at  the  mine. 
Rental:  25  cents  to  $1  per  acre  minimum  annually. 

Term:  Indeterminate,  subject  to  renewal  at  end  of  20  years  at  terms  and  con- 
ditions made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Oil  and  Gas 

raOSFBGTINO  PBBHXTS 

Purpose:  To  establisli  the  existence  of  valuable  deposits  of  oil  or  gas  and  there- 
after promote  tlie  mining  of  such  minerals. 
Area:  2,560  acres  maximum. 

Royalty:  20  per  cent  of  gross  value  of  oil  or  gas  mined  under  permit. 
Rental:  None. 

Term:  Two  years  with  authority  to  extend. 
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leases 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  mining  of  oil  and  gas. 
Area:  2,560  acres  maximum. 

Royalty:  6  per  cent  for  leases  for  a  quarter  of  the  area  in  prospectmg  pernut. 
12J4  per  cent  mmimum  for  other  leases  based  on  prospecting  permits  and  other 
leases. 

Rental:  $1  per  acre  per  annum.  , 
Term:  20  years,  with  preferential  right  in  lessees  to  renew  for  successive  periods 

of  10  years  upon  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior. 

Oil  Shale 

LEASES 

Purpose:  To  prumoie  the  mining  of  oil  shale. 
Area:  5,120  acres  maximum. 
Royalty:  Such  as  are  sj)ecified  in  the  lease. 
Rental:  50  cents  per  acre  per  annum. 
Term:  Indeterminate. 

SoniuM 

(The  act  of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  December  11,  1928, 

45  Stat.  1019) 

PROSPECTING  PERMITS 

Purpose:  To  establish  the  existence  of  valuable  deposits  of  chlorides,  sulphates, 
carbonates,  borates,  silicates,  or  nitrates  of  sodium. 
Area:  2,660  acres  maxunum. 

Royalty :  12>4  per  cent  of  the  sale  value  at  pomt  of  shipment  of  all  material  sold. 
Rental:  None. 
Term:  Two  years. 

LEASES 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  mining  of  sodium. 
Area:  2,560  acres  maximum. 

Royalty:  Not  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  quantity  of  gross  value  of  the  output 
Ski  the  point  of  shipment  to  market. 

Rental:  25  cents  to  $1  per  acre  annually. 

Term:  20  years  with  preferential  right  in  lessee  to  renew  for  successive  periods 
of  10  years  upon  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  act  approved  October  2,  1917  (40  Stat.  297),  authorized  the 
issuance  of  potash  prospecting  permits  for  a  maximum  of  2,560  acres 
for  exploratory  work  for  two  years  on  lands,  excepting  certain  lands 
in  CaUfomia,  and  provided  that  upon  the  discovery  of  potash  the 
permittees  shall  be  entitled  to  patents  for  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of 
the  land  in  the  permits,  the  remainder  to  be  leased  for  indetenninate 
periods  subject  to  adjustment  at  the  end  of  each  20-year  period  in 
areas  not  exceeding  2,560  acres,  at  royalties  to  bo  specified  in  the  lease 
of  not  less  than  2  per  cent  on  the  gross  value  of  the  output  at  the  pomt 
of  shipment,  and  at  rentals  of  25  cent«  to  $1  per  acre  per  year.  The 
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saiiio  act  provided  that  the  excepted  hmds  in  California  may  bo  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States  or  leased  subject  to  the  terms  and  provisions 
of  the  act. 

This  act  was  repealed  by  sec.  6  of  the  act  of  February  7,  1927  (44 
Stat.  1057),  except  as  to  applications  filed  prior  to  January  1,  1926,  or 
vahd  ehiinis  existent  at  date  of  passage  of  the  act  of  February  7,  1927, 
which  act  extended  the  general  provisions  of  certain  sections  of  the 
act  of  February  25,  1920,  to  include  deposits  of  potash. 

Act  of  February  7,  1927  (44  Stat.  1057): 

Potash 

pbospecting  permits 

Purpose:  To  establish  the  existence  of  valuable  deposits  of  chlorides,  sulphates, 
carbonates,  borates,  silicates,  or  nitrates  of  ix>tassiuin. 
Area:  2,560  acres  maximum. 
Royalty:  None. 
Rental:  None. 
Term:  Two  years. 

LEASES 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  mining  of  potash. 
Area:  2,560  acres  maximum. 

Royalty:  Not  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  quantity  or  gross  value  of  the  output 

at  the  point  of  shipment  to  market. 

Rental:  25  cents  to  $1  per  acre  per  annum. 

Term:  20  years  with  preferential  right  in  l(issee  to  renew  for  successive  periods 
of  10  years  upon  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Act  of  April  17,  1926  (44  Stat.  301): 

Sulphur 
pbospecttno  permits 

Pnrpi  )se :  To  est  aijlish  the  existence  of  valuable  deposits  of  sulphur  in  Louisiana* 

Area:  040  acres  maximum. 
Royalty:  None. 
Rental:  None. 
Term:  Two  years. 

I.EASB8 

Purpose:  To  promote  the  production  of  sulphur  in  Louisiana. 

Area:  640  acres  maximum. 

Royalty :  5  j)er  cent  for  leases  based  on  proapecting  permits  and  at  such  royalty 
as  may  be  fixed  in  other  leases  issued. 
Rental:  50  cents  ])er  acre  per  annum. 
Term:  Subject  to  act  of  Feburary  25,  1920. 

Note. — In  Alaska  coal  is  disposed  of  under  the  act  of  October  20,  1914  (38 
Stat.  741),  and  the  act  of  March  4,  1921  (41  Stat.  1363),  and  the  other  leasinjr 
laws  mentioned  above,  except  sulphur,  are  applicable  to  Alaska  with  certain 
special  pro visious. 
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[Number,  23;  total  area,  12,431.63  square  miles,  or  7,9fi6,038.67  acres] 
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Name 


Grand  Canyon  V 
1919 


Grand  Teton  K 


Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains (proposed). 
1930 


Location 


North  oentod 
Arizona. 


Hawaii  1 


lUlb 


Hot  Springs  *. 
1921 


Lassen  Volcanic  i... 
1916 


Nortli  western 
Wyoming. 

North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee. 


Hawaii. 


Middle  Arkansas . 


Nor^ern  Califor- 
nia. 


Nearest  rail  stations 


Grand  Canyon  Station 
Santa  Fe  system, 
North  Rim  motor  stage 
from  Cedar  City,  Utah, 
Union  Pacific;  or  from 
Marysvale,  Utah.  Den- 
ver <t  Rio  Grande  West- 


ern. 

Victor,  Idaho, 
Short  Line. 


Oregon 


Maryville,  KnoxviUe  & 
Augusta  R.  R.  (Tenn.). 
Bryson,  Southern  K.  H. 
(N.  C). 


Interisland  steamers  from 

Honolulu. 


Hot  Springs,  Rock  Island 
&  Missouri  Pacific  sys- 
tems. 


Red  Bluff,  Southern  Pa- 
cific; Faxton,  Western 
Pacific;  Susanville, 
Southern  Pacific. 


When  estab- 
lished 


Feb,  S»»1919 
Feb.  2fi^l927  3 
Mar.  7,1928* 


Statute  reference 


Area, 
square 
miles 


Area,  acres 


Private 

lands, 

acres 


40  Stat.  1175  

44  Stat.  1238. 
46  Stat.  900-234. 


Feb.  26, 1920  i  45  Stat.  1314 


Aug.  28,1930 


Aug.    1, 1916 
May  1,19222 
Feb.  12, 1927  2 
Apr.  11, 1928  2 

Mar.  4, 1921 « 


Aug.    9, 1916 
Apr.  26, 1928  2 
May  21,1928 
Jan    19, 1929  2 
Apr.  19,1930  2 
July    3, 1930  2 


39  Stat.  432_. 
42  Stat.  503. 
45  Stat.  424. 
44  Stat.  1087. 

41  Stat.  1407. 


39  Stat.  442.  

45  Stat.  466. 
45  Stat.  644. 
45  Stat.  1081. 
Public  l  lH,71stCong, 
Public  507, 71st  Cong, 


1,000.00 


645,80&79 


150.00 
248.  22 


245.00 


1.50 


163. 30 


96,000. 00 


158, 876.  60 


156^800.00 


927.00 


%452.16 


1, 122.04 


22.00 


104,526.61 


3, 266. 40 


Special  characteristics 


The  greatest  example  of  erosion  and 
the  most  sublime  spectacle  in  the 
world 


Includes  most  spectacular  portion 
of  Teton  Mountains,  an  uplift  of 

unusual  grandeur. 

This  area  is  not  to  be  developed  as 
a  national  park  until  at  least 
427,000  acres  have  been  donated 
to  the  United  States,  as  specified 
in  the  organic  act.  Meanwhile 
the  park  area  of  158,876.50  acres 
already  in  Federal  ownership  is 
being  protected  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 
Interesting  volcanic  areas— Kilauea 
and  Mauna  Loa,  active  volcanoes 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii;  Halea- 
kala,  a  huge  extinct  volcano  on 
the  island  of  Maui. 

46  hot  springs  said  to  possess  heal- 
ing properties;  many  hotels  and 
boaniint;  houses;  19  bathhouses 
under  Government  supervisions. 
Reserved  by  Congress  in  1832  as 
the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  to 
prevent  exploitation  of  hot 
waters. 

Only  active  volcano  in  United 
States  proper;  Lassen  Peak  10,453 
feet;  cinder  cone,  6,913  feet;  hot 
springs,  mud  geysers. 


Mesa  Verde  I 
1906 


Mount  McKinley ' 
1917 


Mount  Rainier  1.. 
1899 


Piatt. 


1902 

Rocky  Mountain  V 
1915 


Seauoia 


1800 


Southwest(Mm  Col- 
orado. 

South  central 
Alaska. 


West  central 
Washington. 


Southern  Okla- 
homa. 

North  middle  Col- 
orado. 


Mid'ilf  eastern 
California. 


Mancos,  Denver,  and  Rio 
Grande  Western. 

McKinley  Park  Station, 
United  States  Alaska 
Railroad. 

Ashford,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, St.  Paul  and 
Pacific. 


Suli)hur,  Santa  Fe  system 
and  Frisco  lines. 

Longmont,  Burlington 
Route  and  Colorado  & 

Southern;  T.oveland, 
C!olorado  &  Southern; 
Lyons,  Burlington 
Route;  Boulder,  Denver 
Interurban  and  Colo- 
rado &  Southern;  Fort 
Collins,  Union  Pacific 
and  (Colorado  &  South- 
ern; Granby,  Denver  & 
Salt  Lake. 
Kxeter  or  Visalia,  Santa 
Fe  and  Southern  Pacific, 


June  29, 1906  I  34  Stat.  6l6.._.. . 
June  30, 1918 «  38  Stat.  82,  83,  84. 


Feb.  26,1917 
Jan.  80,19M« 


Mar.  2.1899 
xMay  28,19262 


SullysHUl... 
1904 

Wind  Cave  K 
1908 


39  Stat.  938. 
42  Stat.  359. 


.Tuly 
Apr. 
Juno 
Jan. 
Feb. 
June 
June 


I,  1902 
21. 19042 

29.  190r)  ■ 
2f,,  191.1 

I I.  l'.)17  2 
2,  1924  2 
9. 1926  2 


June  21, 1930  • 


30  Stat.  903. 
44  Stat.  668. 


32  Stat.  641,855  

33  Stat.  220. 
31  Stat.  837. 

38  Stat.  798.  

;59  Stat.  910. 

43  Stat.  252. 

44  Stat.  712. 
Public  404,nst  Cong. 


8a  11 


2,64S.00 


325.00 


1.  30 


40a  52 


51, 273. 42 


t,69%80a00 


207. 782.  00 


848. 31 


256, 336. 00 


790.00 


485.59 


8,090.8^ 


Devils  Lake,  Great  North- 
em,  and  Soo  Line. 


Hot  Springs,  Burlington 
Route  and  Chicago  & 
NorUs  Western. 


Sept.  25, 1890 
Oct.  1, 1890 
July    8. 1926* 


26  Stat.  478  

26  Stat.  650. 

44  Stat.  (pt.  2)  818. 


Apr.  27,1904 
Jan.    9, 1903 


1  General 


North  Dakota  

South  Dakota  

information  circulars  on  these  parks  may  be  obtained  free  on  application. 


604.00     386,560.00  1,971.22 


33  Stat.  322, 323, 2368.  L20 
32  Stat.  765   17.00 

t  Boundary  changed 


Most  notable  and  best-preservcd 
prehistoric  cliff  dwellings  in 
United  States  if  not  in  the  \\  orld. 

Highest  mountain  in  North  Amer- 
ica; rises  higher  above  surround- 
ing country  than  any  other 
mountain  in  the  world. 

liargest  accessible  single  peak 
glacier  svstem;  28  glaciers,  some 
of  large  size;  48  square  miles  of 
glacier;  50  to  -'00  feet  thick:  won- 
derful subalpine  wild-flower  fields. 

Sulphur  and  other  springs  said  to 
possess  healing  properties. 

Heart  of  the  Rockies;  snowy  range, 
peaks  11,000  to  14,255  feet  alti- 
tude; remarkable  records  of  gla- 
cial period. 


The  Big  Tree  National  Park; 
scores  of  sequoias  20  to  30  feet  in 
diameter,  thousands  over  10  feet 
in  diameter;  General  Sherman 
Tree,  37.3  feet  in  diameter  and 
273.9  feet  high;  towering  moun- 
tain ranges;  startling  precipices; 
Mount  Whitney  and  Kern  River 
country. 

Small  park  with  woods,  streams, 
and  a  lake;  is  a  wUd-animal  pre- 
serve. 

Cavern  having  several  miles  of 

galli^ios  and  nnnirrons  chambers 
containing  iicculiar  formations. 


as  a  reservation  Apr.  20,  1832. 


Name 


Yellowstone  i 
1873 


Yosemite  i... 
1890 


Zioni 


mo 


Table  I— National  parka  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the  /n/mor— Continued 

(Number,  23;  total  area,  12,431.63  square  miles,  or  7,950,038.67  acres] 


Location 


Northwestern 

Wyoming,  south- 
western Mon- 
tana, and  north- 
eastern Idaho. 


Nearest  rail  stations 


Middle  eastern 
Cahfornia. 


Southwestern 
Utah. 


Gardiner,  Mont.,  North- 
ern Pacific;  West  Yel- 
lowstone, Mont.,  Union 
Pacific;  Cody,  Wye, 
Burlington  Route;  Lan- 
der, Wyo.,  Chicago  & 
North  Western;  Three 
Forks,  Mont.,  Chicago, 
M  ilwaukee,  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific. 

Merced,  Southern  Pacific 
and  Santa  Fe;  thence 
Yosemite  Vallev  Rail- 
road to  £1  Portal. 


Cedar  City,  Union  Pacific 
system;  Marysvale,  D. 
.  &R.,  G.  W. 


When  estab- 
lished 


Mar.  1,1872 
Mar.  I,19a9» 


Statute  reference 


Area, 

square 
miles 


Area,  acres 


Private 
lands, 
acres 


17  Stat,  32,  33  53, 426.  00  |2, 192,  G40. 00 

45  Stat.  143fi. 


Oct.  1, 
Feb.  7, 
June  11, 
May  28, 
Mar.  2, 
May  9, 
Nov.  19, 
June  13, 


1890 

1905 

1906 

1928^ 

19292 

19302 

1919 
19301 


26  Stat.  650  

33  Stat.  702. 

34  Stat.  831. 
45  Stat.  787. 
45  Stat.  1486. 
Public  187,71st  Cong. 
41  Stat.  356  

PabUe3fil,7l8tCong. 


1. 13a  78 


728,823.50 


7, 188. 00 


6,033.52 


148. 26 


94,887.  73 


1, 231. 87 


Special  characteristics 


More  geysers  than  in  all  rest  of 
world  together;  boiling  springs; 
mud  volcanoes;  petrified  forests; 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, remarkable  for  ^^orgeous 
coloring;  large  lakes;  many  large 
,  streams  and  waterfalls;  vast 
wilderness,  one  of  the  greatest 
wild-bird  and  animal  preserves 
in  the  world;  exceptional  trout 
fishing. 

Valley  of  world-famed  beautv; 
lofty  cliffs;  romantic  vistas; 
many  waterfalls  of  extraordinary 

height;  3  groves  of  Big  Trees; 
High  Sierra,  Waterwheel  Falls; 
good  trout  fishing. 
Magnificent  gorge  (Zion  Canyon); 
depth  from  1,500  to  2,500  feet, 
with  precipitous  wjiUs;  of  great 
beauty  and  scenic  interest. 


3  General  information  drculars  on  these  parka  may  be  obtained  free  on  application. 
^  Boundary  changed. 

» In  Wyoining,  8,145  square  miles;  in  Montana,  245  square  miles;  in  Idaho,  36  square  miles. 
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Table  2.-National  monuments  admimstered  by  the  National  Park  Service^  Department  of  the  Interior 

[Number,  32;  total  area,  3,724.03  square  miles  or  2,383.467.88  acres]  ^^^^  


Name 


Arties, 


Astec  Ruins  >  

Capulhi  Mountain. 
Casa  Grande  


Chaco  Canyon  

Colorado  

Craters  of  the  Moon. . 


Devils  Tower. 
DinosMir  


£1  Morro. 


Fossil  Cyoad. 


Location 


Utah. 


New  Mexico. 

....do  

Arizona  


George  Washington 
Birthplace. 


New  Mexico. 
Colorado.... 
Idaho  


Wyoming. 
Utah  


New  Mexico. 


South  Pakota. 
Virginia  


Approaches 


Thompson    Rio  Grande 
Western-U.    8.   450  to 

monument. 

Aztec,  D.  &R.  G.  W  

Folsom,  Colorado  &  South- 
em. 

Florence,  Southern  Faolflc. 


Thoreau,  Santa  Fe  system  - 

Grand  Junction,  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  Western. 

Arco,  Oregon  Short  Lino  

Moorcroft,  lUirlinKton  route 
Watson,  Uintah  Ry  


Gallup  or  Grant,  Santa  Fe 
system. 


Minnekahta,  C.  B.  <fe  Q 


Fredericksburg.  Richmond, 
Frederiekshurn  ^  Poto- 
mac, th(!nce  State  route 
No.  37  to  monument. 


1  Donated  to  United  States. 

2  Boundary  changed. 


When 
established 


Apr,  12, 1929 


Statute  reference 


Area,  acres 


Private 
lands,acres 


Proc.  1875. 


Jan.  24,  1923  ,  42  Stat.  2295  - 

July   2,  1928  2  45  Stat.  2964. 
Aug.  9,  1916    39  Stat.  1792  

Mar.  2, 1889    2.^  Stat,  m..-  

June  22,18923  Kxeeutive  order. 
Dec.  10,  1909    311  Slat.  2504. 

40  Stat.  1818. 

44  Stat.  698. 
35  Stat.  2119  

45  Stat.  2937. 


Aug.  3,1918 
June  7,  1926!' 
Mar.  U.  1907 
Jan.   10,  1928 i 


May  24, 1911 


May  2,  1924 
July  23,  1928  2 
July  9,  1930  2 
Sept.  24, 1906 

Oct.    4,  1915 


Deo.  8,  1906 
June  18, 19172 


37  Stat.  1681. 


43  Stat.  1947  - 

45  Stat.  2959. 
Proc.  1916. 

34  Stat.  8236.  


Oct.  21,  1922 

Jan.  23,1930 


39  Stat.  1752. 


84  Stat.  3264.. 
40  Stat.  1673. 


42  Stat.  2286-   

Pub.    No.   34,  71st 
Cong. 


4,620.00 

17.40 

(i80.  37 
472.50 

4  21,512. 37 

13,  749. 47 

49,601.90 

1,152.91 
80.00 

240.00 


320.00 

21.  73 


320.00 


10, 266.  24 


1,579.96 


Special  characteristics 


Contains  extraordinary  exaiu|)les  of 
wind  erosion  in  the  shaiie  oi 
gigantic  arches,  windows,  and  other 
unique  formations. 
Prehistoric  ruin  of  pueblo  type  con- 
taining 600  rooms  and  other  rums. 
Cinder  cone  of  geologically  recent 

formation. 
Tliese  ruins  are  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy relics  of  a  prehistoric  age 
and  people  within  the  limits  of  the 
United    States.    Discovered  in 
ruinous  condition  in  1694. 
Numerous  cliff-dweller  rains,  includ- 
ing cornmunal  houses,  in  good  con- 
dition and  but  little  excavateri. 
Many  lofty  monoliths;  is  wonderful 
example  of  erosion,  and  of  great 
scenic  beauty  and  interest. 
Best  example  of  fissure  lava  flows; 
volcanic  region  with  weird  land- 
scape eftocts. 
Remarkable  natural  rock  tower,  of 
volcanic  origin,  1,200  feet  in  height. 
Deposits  of  fossil  remains  of  i)rebis- 
torio  animal  life  of  great  scientific 
interest.  ,       ,  ,  . 

Enormous  sandstone  rock  eroded  in 
form  of  a  castle,  upon  which  in- 
scriptions have  been  placed  by 
early  Spanish  explorers.  Contams 
cliff-dwellw  rutos.  Of  great 
historic,  Boenio,  and  ethnologic 
interest.  ,       -    ,  * 

Area  containing  deposits  of  plant 

fossils.  .  .  .  ^  ,,1 

Site  of  home  in  which  George  \\  asli- 
ington  was  born  to  be  rehabilitated 
and  replica  of  the  old  homestead 
to  be  erected. 


3  From  Juno  22, 1892,  until  Aug.  3, 1918,  classified  as  a  national  park. 
*  Estimated. 


M 


Table  2. — National  monuments  administered  by  the  Ncdional  Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior — Continued 

[Number.  32;  total  area,  3,724.03  sqonro  mUos  or  2.388,407.88  acre?] 
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Name 


(ilacior  Bay  

Gran  Quivira  

Hovenweep  

Katmai  


Lewis  and  Clark 
Cavern.^ 


Montezuma  Castle. 


Location 


Alaska  

New  Mexico  


Muir  Woods », 


Natural  Bridges. 

\ 

Navajo  

Petrified  Forest. 


Pinnades. 


Utah  and  Colo- 
rado. 
Alaska   

Montana  

Arizona  

California  

Utah.  


Arizona. 

 do.- 


CalKomia. 


Approaches 


Juneau,  by  boat. 


Mountainair,    Santa  Fe 

system. 


Manoo8,  D.  &  R.  O.  W. 


Sailing  vessel  from  Kodiak, 
reached  by  steamship  from 

Seattle. 


Temporarily  closed  to 
public. 


Clarkdale,  Santa  Fe  system. 


Ferry  from  San  Francisco, 
thence  Mount  Tamalpais 
A  Mair  Woods  R.  R. 


Pack  trip  from  Blanding, 
Utah,  reached  by  stage 
from  Thompson,  T^tah, 
Mancos,  Colo.,  stations  on 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western. 

Oallup,N.Mex.  or  Flagstaff, 
Ari/.,  Sant:i  Fv  system. 

Adamanaor  liolbrookjSanlii 
Fe  system. 


Sohnlafi  or  ITollister,  South- 
ern Pacific. 


When 
established 


Statute  reference 


Feb.  20, 1925    43  Stat.  1989. 


Nov.  1, 1909 
Nov.  25,19192 


Mar.  2,1923    42  Stat.  2209 


36  Stat.  2503. 
41  Stat.  177S. 


Sept.  24,  1918 
Sept  fi,1923 


May  11,1908 
May  16,1911 


Dec.   8, 1906 


Jan.  9.  1908 
Sept.  22, 19212 


Apr.  16,1908 
Sept.  25,1909 
Feb.  11,1916 


Mar.  20, 1909 
Mar.  14.  I!tr2 
Dec.    8,  iyU6 
July31,19112 


Jan.   ifi,  1908 
May  7,19232 
July    2. 19243 


40  Stat.  1855  

Executive  Order  No. 
3897. 


35  Stat.  2187. 
37  Stat.  1679. 


34  Stat.  3265. 


35  Stat.  2174. 
42  Stat.  2249. 


35  Stat.  2183. 

36  Stat.  2502. 
39  Stat.  1764. 


36  Stat.249L 
'M  j^tat.  17:i3. 
34  Stat.  3206- 

37  Stat.  1716. 

3r)  Stat.  2177. 
43  Stat.  1911. 
43  Stat.  1961. 


Area,  acres 

1, 164,  800.  00 
423.77 

285.80 
1,087,990.00 

16X00 

*  160.  00 
42&43 

*  42, 74a  00 


Trivate 
lands.acres 


360.00 
25,908.40 

2,980.26 


12,  792.  74 


16a  00 


Special  characteristics 


('ontains  tidewater  glaciers  of  first 
rank. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  earliest 
Spanish  mission  ruins  in  the  South- 
wtst.  Monument  also  contains 
pueblo  ruins. 

Four  groups  of  prehistoric  towers, 
pueblos,  and  clitf  dwellings. 

Wonderland  of  great  scientific  inter- 
est in  the  study  of  volcanism. 
Phenomena  exist  upon  a  scale  of 
great  magnitude.  Includes  Valley 
of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes. 

Immense  limestone  cavern  of  great 
scieiit  ific  interest ,  niagnificontly 
decorated  with  stalactite  forma- 
tions. N'ow  closed  to  public  be- 
cause of  depredations  by  vandals. 

Prehistoric  clifT-dwelling  ruin  of  un- 
usual size  situated  in  a  niche  in 
face  of  a  vertical  cliff.  Of  scenic 
and  ethnologic  interest. 

One  of  the  most  noted  redwood  groves 
in  California,  and  was  donated  by 
the  late  Hon.  William  Kent,  ex- 
Member  of  Congress.  Located  7 
miles  from  San  Francisco. 

Three  natural  bridges,  among  largest 
examples  of  their  kind.  Largest 
bridge  is  222  feet  high,  66  feet  thick 
at  top  of  areh;  arch  is  28  feet  wide; 
span.  2(il  feet;  height  of  span,  157 
feet.  Other  two  slightly  smaller. 

Contains  numerous  puoblo,  or  cHflf- 
dwellcr  ruins,  in  goofl  i)reservat  ion. 

Abundance  of  petrified  coniferous 
trees,  one  of  which  forms  a  small 
natural  bridge.  Is  of  great  scien- 
tific interest. 

Many  spirelike  rock  formations,  600 
to  1,000  feet  high,  visible,  many 
miles;  also  numerous  caves  and 
other  formations. 


Pipe  Spring  

Rainbow  Bridge. 


Scotts  Blutf . 


Shoshone  Cavern. 


Sitka. 


Tumacacori. 

Verendrye— 


Wupatkl  

Yucca  House 


Colonial. 


AHsona. 
Utah... 


Nebraska. 


Wyoming. 
Alaska.-.- 


Arieona  

North  Dakota. 


Arizona- 
Cdmdo. 


Virginia. 


Cedar  City.  Utah,  Union 
Padflc. 

Pack  trip  from  Navajo 
Mountain,  Ariz.,  reached 
from  Gallup.  N.  Mex.,  or 
Flagstaff,  Arias.,  Santa  Fe 
system. 

Gering,  Union  Paciflc-  


Cody,  Burlington  route. 


Port  of  call  for  steamships 
ftom  Seattle. 


Calabasas,  Southern  Pacific, 
and  El  Paso  &  Southern. 


Sanish,  SooLine. 


May  31, 1923 
May  30,1910 


Dec.  12,1919 
iMay  9, 1924" 


Sept.  21,1909 

Mar.  23, 1910 

Sept.  15. 1908 
June  20,1917 
Dec.    0, 1924 


43  Stat.  1913- 
36  Stat.  2708- 


Flagstaff,  Santa  Fe  system.. 

Mancos,   Denver   &   Kio    Dec.  19,1919 
Grande  Western. 


41  Stat.  1779  ---- 

Executive  order  No. 
4008. 


36  Stat.  2501. 


36  Stat.  2601. 


35  Stat.  2205. 
40  Stat.  1677. 


Dec.  30,1030 


43  Stat.  1977. 
41  Stat.  1781. 


July  3.  1930  

Proc.  Pub.  No.  1029. 


1  Donated  to  United  States. 


t  Boundary  changed. 


40.00 

leo.  00 

1,893.83 

210. 00 
57.00 

10.00 

250. 04 

2,234.10 
9.60 


129.70 


820.00 


Old  stone  fort  and  spring  of  pure 
waUr  in  desert  region.  Serves  as 
nu  uiorial  to  early  western  pioneer 

life 

Unique  natural  bridge  of  great  scien- 
tific interest  and  symmetry. 
Height  309  feet  above  v^^ater,  and 
^n  is  278  feet,  in  shape  of  rainbow. 

Region  of  historic  and  scientific  in- 
terest. Many  famous  old  trails 
traversed  by  the  early  pioneers  in 
the  winning  of  the  West  pass^ 
over  and  through  this  monument. 

Cavern  of  considerable  extent,  near 
Cody,  not  open  to  visitors  at  pres- 

\r  "a^of  great  natural  beauty  and  his- 
toric interest  as  scene  of  massacre 
of  Russians  by  Indians.  Contains 
16  totem  poles  of  best  native  work- 
manship. .   .      ,  „ 

Ruin  of  Franciscan  mission  dating 
from  seventeenth  century.  ^Being 
restored  bv  Naiional  Park  Service 
as  rapidly  as  funds  permit. 

Includes  Crowhigh  Butte,  from 
which  Kxplorer  Verendrye  first 
beheld  territory  beyond  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

Prehistoric  dwellings  of  ancc^-^tors  oi 
Hopi  Indians.  ,  ^,  , 

Located  on  eastern  slope  of  Sleeping 
Ute  Mountain.  Is  pile  of  masonry 
of  great  archeological  value,  reuc  or 
prehistoric  inhabitants. 
Colonial  historic  lands. 


4  Estimated. 
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Table  3. — National  monuments  administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

[Number,  16;  total  am,  506.32  square  miles  or  881,185  acres] 
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Name 


Bandelier. 


Ohirloahua  

Devils  PostpUe. 


aUa  Cliff  Dwellings. 


XiOcatioB 


New  Mexico. 


Approaches 


Arizona... 
Califomia. 


New  Mexico. 


Holy  Cross. 

Jewel  Cave 
Lava  Beds. 


Lehman  Caves. 


Colorado. 


South  Dakota. 
Califomia  


Nevada. 


Sante  Pe,  Santa  Fe  svstem,  and 
Denver  A  Rio  Grande  Western. 


Wilcox,  Southern  Pacific. 


Laws,  Southern  Pacific,  thence 
stage  to  Mammoth. 


Silver  City,  via  Finos  Altos,  Santa 
Fe  systwn. 


When  estab- 
lished 


Statute  reference 


Area, 

acres 


Feb.  11,1916 


Apr.  18,1021 
July  6,1011 

Nov.  16, 1007 


Redcliff,  Denver  A  Rio  Grande.. 


Custer,  Burlington  route. 


Mount  Hebron,  Southern  Padflc. . 


Ely,  Nevada  Northern. 


May  11,1020 


Feb.    7, 1908 


Nov.  21, 1025 


Jan.  24,1922 


39  Stat.  1764  1  22,075 


43  Stat.  1946. 
37  Stat.  1715. 


35  Stat.  2162.. 


Proc.  1877. 


35  Stat.  2180. 


44  Stat.  2601   


42  Stat.  2260. 


4,480 
800 


160 


1,302 

1  1,280 
45, 967 


593 


Special  characteristics 


Vast  number  of  clitT-dweller  ruins  of  unusual  eth- 
nological and  educational  interest,  including 
ruins  of  Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  Otowi,  Tsankawi, 
and  others.  Some  of  the  tools,  implements, 
an<i  simple  household  equipment  of  the  former 
inhabitants  have  been  restored  as  they  were 
centuries  ago. 

Natural  rock  formations — pillars,  balanced  rocks, 
and  formations  resembling  animals,  faces,  etc. 

Consists  of  peculiar  hexagonal  basaltic  cohimns, 
like  an  immense  pile  of  posts.  The  columns  lie 
in  the  pile  at  all  angles  from  vertical  to  almost 
horizontal.  Said  to  rank  with  famous  Giant's 
Causeway  of  Ireland. 

Cliff-<iwolIer  ruins.  Four  natural  cavities  in  the 
face  of  an  overhanging  clifT  150  feet  high,  of  a 
grayish-yellow  volcanic  formation,  are  divided 
into  small  rooms  by  walls  built  of  adobe  and 
small  stones,  which  are  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation. The  ruins  are  situnlcd  in  rough  and 
broken  country  and  are  accessible  only  by  trail. 

2  crevices  on  side  of  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
which  when  filled,  or  partially  filled,  with 
snow  form  a  figure  In  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross. 
Object  of  much  public  and  religious  interest. 

Cavern  of  limestone  formation.  Consists  of  a 
series  of  chambers,  connected  by  narrow  pas- 
sages, with  numerous  side  galleries. 

Unusual  and  unique  exhibits  of  volcanic  action 
and  lava  flows  in  the  shape  of  peculiar  lava 
caves  and  tunnels  in  great  numbers  and  of  con- 
siderable size.  In  many  of  these  caves  rivers  of 
perpetual  ice  are  found  and  Indian  petroglyphs 
carved  and  painted  upon  their  walls  indicate 
possible  occupancy  by  early  historic  and  pre- 
historic races.  Battle  ground  of  Modoc  Indian 
war  of  1873. 

Caves  of  light-gray  and  white  limestone,  honey- 
combed by  tunnels  and  galleries  of  stalactite 
formations. 


Mount  Olympus. 


Washington. 


Old  Kasaon... 

Oregon  Caves. 


Sunset  Crater  

TimpanogoB  Cave. 


Tonto. 


Alaska- 
Oregon.. 

Arizona. 
Utah-.- 


Arizona. 


Walnut  Canyon 


Port  Angeles  by  ferry  flrom  Seattle- 


Mar.  2, 1909  1  35  Stat.  2247_ 
Apr.  17,1912    37  Stat.  1737. 


May  11,1016 


Steamships,  Seattle  to  Ketchikan..  Oct.  25,1916 


Grants  Pass,  Southern  Padno. 


Flagstaff,  Santa  Fe  system. 


American  Fork,  Union  Tacific  sys- 
tem; D.  &  R.  O.  W. 

Globe,  Southern  Pacific  • 


July  12^1909 

May  26, 1930 

Oct.  14,1922 

Dec.  19,1907 


Wheeler 


Flagstaff*  Santa  Fe  system. 


Nov.  30,1915 


39  Stat.  1726. 


39  Stat.  1812. 


298,730 


36  Stat.  2497. 


Proc.  No.  1911. 
42  Stat.  2285... 


35  Stat.  2168. 


38 


480 


3,040 
250 


1640 


39  Stat.  1761. 


Wagon  Wheel  Gap  or  Creede,  Den- 
v^  &  Rio  Grande  Western. 


Pec.  7,1906 


960 


35  Stat.  2214. 


300 


Contains  many  objects  of  "«^«^t«^^?,°u*^nVe^l 
terest.  indumng  numerous  glaciers.  It  is  a  real 
wimerness  are^having  no  settlements^^ n^^^ 
ply  points,  nor  human  habitations  wUhin  it 
Bands  of  the  rare  Roosevelt  elk,  numbering 
several  thousand  head,  of  a  species  native  to 
fee  l^on  and  not  found  elesewhere.  have  thoir 
suni^feeding  grounds  within  the  monument 

Abandoned  Haida  Indian  village  in  which  remwn 
totem  poles,  grave  hoi^^and  nionuments^^^^^^^ 
portions  of  the  original  fifMnework  of  the  build- 

Caves  in  limestone  formation  of  great  variety  and 
hoaut  v   These  assume  odd,  grotesque,  and  fan- 
tastic forms  of  considerable  extent  and  are  Situ- 
ated in  an  attractive  onvironinent.  _ 
A  volcanic  crater  wit^  lava  flows  and  ice  caves, 

near  famous  San  Frandsco  Peaks. 
Limestone  cavern.  The  cave  is  almost  600  feet  in 
CSh    Many  beautiful  effects  are  emphasized 
by  the  electric  lights  installed  in  the  cavo 
Two  clilY-dwellers  ruins  jut  ofl  the  Koosoy  t 
Globe  Highway,  one  to  the  southwest  of  he 
road  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the 
canyon.   They  consist  of  2  and  3  storied 
walls  of  adobe  with  the  supportin^^beams  and 
lintels  of  windows  and  low  doors  still  m  place. 
Contains  diff  dwellings  of  marked  scientific  and 
lH,pular  interest  built  in  under  the  outward 
sloping  canyon  walls,  utilizing  the  pro.iec ting 
limestone  ledges  as  foundations.    Instoad  o 
being  of  the  communal  type,  tiiese  cliff  houses 
were  apparently  built  for  separate  famiUes  and 
contain  from  (i  to  8  rooms.  ^ 
Volcanic  formations  of  unusual  scientific  interest 
as  illustrating  erratic  erosion.  ^ 
nation  of  fantastic  pinnacles  and  interesting 

gorges. 


I  Estimated. 


Table  4. — National  monuments  administered  by  the  War  Department 

[Number,  16;  total  area,  642.31  acres] 


Name 


Abraham  Lincoln's  Birth- 
place. 

Big  Uole  Battlefield  


CabriUo. 


Castle  Pinckney, 

Chahnette  


Fort  Marion  

FOTt  Matanzas  

Fort  McHenry-  


Fort  Niagara. 


Fort  Pola^. 


Location 


Fort  Wood  

Kenesaw  Mountain. 


Kitty  Hawk  

Meriwether  Lewis  

Mound  City  Group  

White  Plains  Battlefield_- 


Kentucky  

Montana  

California  

South  Carolina.— 

Louisiana  

Florida--  

 do  

Maryland  

New  York  

QeOTgia  

New  York  

Georgia  

North  Carolina-  -  - 

Tennessee  

Ohio  

New  York  


Approaches 


Hodgenville,  Illinois  Central. 

Divide,  Uniou  Pacific  


San  l^iego,  Southern  Faci&c  and 
Santa  Fe  system. 


Charleston,  A.  C.  L.,  S.  A.  L., 

Southern. 
New  Orleans,  N.  O.  &  N.  E., 

Louisville  &  Nashville. 
St.  .\ugustine,  Florida  K.  C  

Baltimore;    Philadelphia,  Baiti- 

more,  and  Washington. 
Lewiston,  New  Ywk  Central  


Pulaski,  Central  of  Georgia. 


New  York  City  

Marietta,  via  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga, and  St.  Louis. 
Elizabeth  City,  Eastern  N.  K. 
Line. 

Hohenwald,  N.  C.  &  St.  L  


ChiUicothe,  B.  &  O.  and  N.  &  W„ 
White  Plains,  New  York  Central. 


When  estab- 
lished 


July  17,1916 

June  23,1910 


Oct.  14,1913 
May  12,1926 


Oct.  15,1924 

Mar.  4,1907 

Oct.  15,1924 

 do  

Mar.  3,1925 

Sept.  5,1925 
Oct.  15,1924 


_-  do  

Feb.  15,1928 

Mar.  2,1927 

Feb.  6,1925 

Mar.  2,1923 

May  18,1926 


Statute  reference 


39  Stat.  885. 

Ex.  Order.- 


38  Stat.  1965.. 
44  Stat.  2613. 


43  Stat.  1968. 

34  Stat.  1411- 

43  Stat.  1968. 

 do  

43  Stat.  1109. 


44  Stat.  3582.. 


43  Stat.  1968. 
 do  


44  Stat.  1264. 
48  Stat.  1966. 
42  Stat.  2298. 
44  Stat.  562.. 


Area, 
acres 


110.50 
5.00 

.50 

3.50 

17.47 

18.09 
1.00 
46.  75 

.0074 

20.00 

2.50 
60.00 

None. 

300.00 

57.00 

None. 


Special  characteristics 


Contains  the  log  cabin  and  [nirt  o( the  f^rm  where 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born. 
Site  of  battlefield  on  which  battle  was  fought 

Aug.  9,  1877,  between  a  small  force  of  XTnited 
States  troops  and  a  nuieh  larger  force  of  Nez 
I'erce  Indians,  resulting  in  rout  for  the  Indians. 

Of  historic  interest  because  of  discovery  of  the 
territory  now  partly  embraced  in  the  State  of 
California  by  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  who  at 
this  point  first  sighted  land  on  Sept.  28,  1542. 

Fortifu  ation  built  in  1810  to  replace  a  revtdution- 
ary  fort. 

Erected  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 

which  was  fought  on  Jan.  8,  1815. 

Fort  built  by  Si^aniards  In  1656, 
Kclie  of  Spanish  invasion. 

Restored  and  preserved  as  birthplace  of  "Star- 

Spangled  Banner." 
Site  for  erection  of  cross  to  commemorate  a  cross 

erected  by  Father  Millett  in  1688  on  what  is 

now  the  Fort  Niagara  Military  Reservation. 
Built  in  1810  to  replace  Fort  Greene  of  the  Kevo- 

lution. 

Site  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Site  of  important  Civil  War  engagement  fought 

June  27,  1S64. 
Scene  of  first  sustained  flight  by  heavier-than-air 

machine. 

Contains  grave  of  Captain  Lewis  of  the  Lewis  and 

Clark  Expedition. 
Famous  grouj)  of  prehistoric  mounds  In  Camp 

Sherman  Military  Reservation. 
Memorial  tablet  to  indicate  the  position  of  the 

Revolutionary  Army  under  the  command  of 

General  Washington. 
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Table  5.— National  military  and  other  parks  administered  by  the 

[Number,  11;  total  area,  22  square  mUes  or  14,131.86  acres] 


War  Department 


Name 


Antietam  Battlefield 


liOcation 


Nearest  rail  stations 


Antietam,  Norfolk  &  Western. 


Chickamauga  and  Chat- 
tanooga. 

Fredericksburg  and  Spot- 
sylvania. 

Fort  Donelson  

Gettysburg  i   ■ 


Maryland  

Georgia  and  Ten-  ,  Chattanooga,    several  southwm 

roads. 


Virgtnia. 


Fi«derlcksburg,  H.  F.  &  F- 


Guilford  Courthouse. 

Moores  Creek  

Petersburg  


Shiloh  

Stones  River. 
Vlolnburg.... 


Tennessee  

Pennsylvania. 


North  Carolina.  - 

 do  

Virginia  


Erin,  Louisville  &  Nashville. 
Gettysburg,  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing, and  Western  Maryland. 

( Ireenslnno, 

SouttaernandAtlantic 

&  Yadkin. 
Burgaw,  A.  C.  Line  


When  estab- 
lished 


Statute  reference 


Tennessee.. 

.....do  

Mississippi. 


Petersburg,  Seaboard  Air  Line. 
Atlantic    Coast    Line,  ana 

Corinth,  Miss.,  Illinois  Cwitral 

and  Southern. 

Murfreesboro,  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga &  St.  Louis.        ,  -  „ 

Vicksburg,  Alabama  &  \  icksburg, 
Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pa; 
cific,  and  Yasoo  &  Mississippi 
VaUey. 


Aug.  30,1890 

Aug.  19,1890 
Mar.  8,1881 


Feb.  14,1927 


Mar.  26, 1928 
Feb.  11,1895 


Mar.  2,1917 
June  2,1926 
July  3,1926 

Dec.  27,1894 
Mar.  8,1927 
Feb.  21,1809 


26  Stat.  401. 


20  Stat.  333. 
26  Stat.  978. 


Area, 
acres 


44  Stat.  1091. 


45  Stat.  367.. 
28  Stat.  651.. 


39  Stat.  990... 
44  Stat.  684... 
44  Stat.  823.. 


28  Stat.  597.. 
44  Btl^.  1399. 
30  Stat.  841.. 


40. 00 
6, 541.64 

None. 

None. 
2, 316. 86 

no.  46 

30. 00 
185.00 

3, 583. 69 
None. 
1,334.21 


Special  characteristics 


Scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  Civil 

B^utUul  natural  park;  embraces  battlefields  of 
Chickamauga   and    Missionary    Ridge  and 
scenes  oT^iher  conflicts  oi  the  Civil  War  fon.ht 
in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga  during  , 
Scene  of  battles  of  Frederieksbin-g,  Spotsylvania, 
W  ilderness,     Chancellorsx  lUe,     and  Saiem 
Church  at  or  near  Fredenckshurg. 
Site  of  rivil  War  fort;  now  i^ilit^/;Of^if  ^^^^ 
lieantiful  natural  park;  scene  of  Civil  War  O)^ 
b'ii   probably  trotter  marked  than  any  other 
battlefield  in  the  world  wtWw 
Near  Greensboro;  scene  of  one  of  the  great  Datues 

of  the  Revolution;  fought  1^1781. 
Scene  of  one  of  most  memorable  battles  of  Revo- 

Soene  'of  campa^ig^^  and  siege  and  defense  of  Peters- 
burg. Vlrgfaia,  in  1864  and  1866. 

Natni  al  park  embracing  the  battlefield  of  Shiloh 

near  IMttsburg  I>anding.  .  ^ 

S^ne  of  the  battle  of  Stones  River  in  Tennessee. 

Beautiful  natuial  park;  scene  of  t^e  siege  and  sur- 
^wder  of  Vicksburg  in  1863  during  the  CivU 
War. 


o 


Donated  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  United  States. 
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Table  6. — Visitors  to  the  national  parks,  1915-1930 


Name  of  park 


1915 


Acadial   __ 

Crater  Lake  

Qeneral  Grant  

Glacier.  

Grand  Canyon  

Hawaii  

Hot  Springs  

Lassen  Volcanic  

Mesa  Verde   _ 

Mount  MeKinley  

Mount  Rainier  _ 

Piatt  

Rocky  Mountain  

Sequoia  

Sullys  Hill   

Wind  Cave.-  _ 

Yellowstone  

Yosemite.   

Zion  __  


Total. 


1916 


1917 


191S 


1919 


1920 


1921 


11,371 
10,523 
14,265 


M15»000 

663' 


12,205 
15,360 
12,839 


(3) 

»  118, 740 

0) 

1, 385 


11,645 
17,390 
18,387 


35, 166 
2  20,000 
=  31,000 
7.647 
«  1,000 
2.817 
51,895 
33, 452 


334.799 


23.989 
2  30,000 
251,000 
10,780 
2  1,500 
i9,000 
35,849 
33,390 


(3) 

2  135, 000 
3  8, 500 
2, 223 

0) 
35, 568 
'35,000 
117, 186 
18, 510 
2, 207 
16,742 
35,400 
34,510 


13.231 
15,49t) 
9, 086 


(3) 

2  140,000 
2  2.000 
2, 05S 
(^) 
43, 901 
14,431 
101, 497 
15,001 
4, 188 
U6,000 
21,275 
33,497 


356,097  1  488,268 


451,661 


< 64, 000 
16,645 
21, 574 
18,956 
37,745 
(3) 

2  160,490 

2  2, 500 
2. 287 

(?) 
55,232 
26,312 
169. 492 
30, 443 
4.  026 
2  25,000 
62,261 
58,362 


2  66, 500 
20. 135 
19, 661 
22, 449 
67.315 
0) 

2  162, 750 

2  2.000 
2, 890 

{') 
56,491 
27,023 
240, 966 
31.  508 

9,  341 
'38,000 
79,777 
68,906 

3, 692 


2  69, 836 
28,617 
30, 312 
19,  736 
67. 485 
2  16,071 
2  130,968 
2  10,000 
3,003 
0) 
55,771 
S60,000 
2  273.  737 
28,  263 
9. 100 
28,336 
81,651 
91,513 
2. 937 


1922 


73, 779 
33,  (H6 

50, 456 
23, 935 
84,700 
27,750 
2  106, 164 
2  10,000 
4, 251 

70,371 
»  70, 000 

*  219, 164 
27,  514 
2  9,  fA^ 
31,016 
98,223 
100. 506 
4. 109 


755,325 


919.504  1,007,335  1,044,502 


Nanie  of  park 


1»23 


Acadia  *  

Byree  Canyon  

Carlsbad  Caverns 

Crater  Lake  

General  Grant  

Glacier  

Grand  Canyon  

Grand  Tetcm  

Ilaw^aii  

Hot  Springs  

Lassen  Volcanic  

Mesa  Verde  

Mount  McKinley  

Mount  Rainier  

Piatt  

Rocky  Mountain  

Sequoia  

Sullys  Hill  __ 

Wind  Cave  .  

Yellowstone  

Yosemite  

Zion  


Total. 


64,200 


52.017 
46, 230 
3,988 
102,166 


41, 150 
112,000 
2  9,500 
5, 236 
5  34 
123,  708 
117,  710 
218,000 
30, 158 
8,478 
41, 505 
138,352 
130, 046 
6, 408 


1924 


71, 758 


64, 312 
35, 020 
33. 372 
108, 256 


52,110 
2  164, 175 
2  12,500 
7,109 
5  62 
161,473 
2  134,874 
224, 211 
34, 468 
8,035 
52,166 
144,158 
105, 894 
8,400 


1925 


1926 


73,673  ,  101,256 


65. 018 
40,  517 
40,063 
134, 053 


86,019 
50,  597 
37,325 
140,252 


64, 155 
265, 500 
2  12,956 
9.043 
5  206 
173,004 
143,380 
233,912 
46. 677 
9, 183 
69,267 
154,282 
209,166 
16, 817 


1,280,886 


1,422,353 


1,76(^512 


35,000 
2  260,000 
18,739 
11, 356 
5  53;i 
161, 796 
2  124,284 
2  225,027 
89, 404 
19, 921 
85,466 
187.807 
274.  209 
21,961 


1927 


123.699 


82,354 
47,996 
41. 745 
162, 356 


134,897 


113, 323 
51,988 
53,454 

167, 226 


37, 551 
2  181,523 
20,089 
11,915 
5  651 
200,051 
2  294.954 
2  229, 862 
100, 684 
22,  632 
81,023 
200,825 
490, 430 
24, 303 


78,414 
2  199,099 
26,057 
16,760 
5802 
219, 531 
2  280,638 
a  235. 057 
98, 035 
24,  979 
100,300 
230,984 
460.  619 
30, 016 


1929 


149,554 
21,997 


128,435 
44,783 
70,742 
184, 093 
"  61,  500 
109, 857 
184, 517 
26, 106 
14, 517 
1,038 
217, 783 
s  204, 598 
2  274,408 
111,385 
21.004 
108, 943 
260,097 
461,257 
33. 383 


1930 


154,734 
35, 982 
90. 104 

157, 693 
43, 547 
73,  776 

172,  763 

2  60,000 
89,578 

167.063 
31. 755 
16, 656 
951 

265,620 
2  178, 188 

255, 874 

129, 221 
21,293 
88,000 

227.901 

458,  566 
55, 297 


1,930,865  12,354,643  i2, 522, 188 


2,680,697  I  2,774,661 


1  Formerly  Lafayette  National  Park. 

2  Estimated. 

3  No  record. 

*  Indicated  loss  in  travel  from  1921  due  largely  to  better  methods  of  checking  and  estimating  employed* 

5  Aftual  park  visitors;  some  miners  and  prospectors  also  passed  through  park. 

^  Xalional  park  established  by  act  of  May  14,  1930.   Formerly  a  national  monument. 
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Table  7. — Visiiors  to  the  national  monuments,  1925-1980  ^ 


Name 


1925 


1926 


Arches  (Utah)   

Astec  Ruins  (New  Mexio^  

Capulin  Mountain  (New  Mexico). 


Carlsbad  Cave  (New  Mexico) 

Casa  Grande  (Arizona)  

Chaco  Canyon  (New  Mexico) 

Colorado  (Colorado)  

Craters  of  the  Moon  (Idaho). 

Devils  Tower  (Wyoming)  ' 

El  Morro  (New  Mexico)  

George  Washington  Birthplace  (Vii^inia). 

Gran  Quivira  (New  Mexico)  

Hovenueep  (rtah-Co]ora<I<i)  ! 

Montezuma  Castie  (Aiizona)-.  | 

Muir  Woods  (California)  

Natural  Bridges  (Utah)  

Navajo  (Arizona)  

Papago  Sajiuaro  (Arizona)  

Petrified  Forest  (Aiizona)  ' 

Pinnacles  (CaUfornia)  ^   ' 

Pipe  Spring  (Arizona)  

Rainbow  Bridge  (Utah)  

Scotts  Bhiff  (Xebiaska).   

Shoshone  Cavern  (Wyoming) 

Sitka  (Alaska)  _. 

Tumacacori  (Arizona)  

Verendrye  (North  Dakota)__- 

Wupatki  (Aiizona)  

Yucca  House  (Colorado)  


»7,000 

2  7. 000 
1,794 
13, 587 
2  2,000 
2  9,000 
3,349 
8,450 
s  1.800 


5.646 

14. 965 
10. 904 
16, 542 

2,500 
»9,000 

4.  620 
16.640 

5,794 


1927 


2  1.000 
2250 

3  9,000 
93,643 


Total- 


200 
2  30. 000 
55, 227 
2  10,000 
24,000 
250 
>24,000 


1.577 
2250 
12,385 
97,426 
68 
2250 
2  53,000 
53, 345 
10, 167 
16,728 
>300 
>  27, 000 


7.298 

12,617 
2(i,  43(1 
28,818 
2  1,500 
2  9. 500 

:7i 

2  1U,40U 
5, 178 


1928 


2.034 
263 
15.400 
101,514 
82 
2  260 
60.540 
61.761 
11,2(>.-^ 
16,853 
2  300 
130;  000 


18,359 

^  7.  (.00 

28,  274 
1.425 
2  10,000 

7.  7()S 

•;8,ooo 
5,356 


2  10,500 
2  1,400 

2500 

2  100 


2  2, 500 
13.683 
28,000 
2  600 
2  150 


2  3,000 
Ifi. 761 
2  15,000 
2450 
196 


294,060 


384,040 


443,197 


2,779 
2  240 
16, 232 
103,571 
175 
315 
66,450 
75.225 
13,  216 
17,321 
2200 
2  37. 500 
2  300 
2  3.000 
17.341 
2  15,000 
2  500 
174 


1920 


«soo 

18. 193 

2  12.000 
76, 822 
37,244 
22,750 
2  12,000 
7. 730 
2 12,000 
2;  625 


3,357 
2  450 
17, 824 
93.  358 
2  260 
965 
2  87,600 
69, 350 
10,  756 
24,883 
2450 
>42;500 


2  3,500 
18.250 
2  11,500 
2  550 
2  250 


50^  656  I  567,667 


1930 


2400 

12.906 
2  16,500 

(-') 

3f>. 

22,300 
2  13.000 
7.  365 
14.  720 
2;i '.00 
2  10,000 
4,812 
2  400 
19.298 
77,311 
2300 
215 
2450^000 
ia5,433 
11,862 
8,765 
325 
248,500 


2  3,000 
15.603 
2  8.000 

f^S4 
2  240 


472,085 


*No  records  for  other  national  monuments. 

2  Estimated. 

3  Made  a  national  park  by  act  of  Congress  approved  May  14,  1930. 

*  National  monument  status  of  Papago  Saguaro  abolished  by  act  of  Congress  approved  Apr.  7 


1930. 


Table  8. — Summary  of  appropriations  for  the  administration,  protectiony  and  im- 
provement of  the  national  parks  and  national  monuments,  together  with  the  revenues 
received^  for  the  fiscal  years  1917  ^-1931  ^  inclusive 


Year 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


Department 


Interidr  Department 
War  Department  

Interior  Department 
War  Department  

Interior  Department 
War  Department-— 


Apiwopriation 


$537,366.67 
247,20a00 


Revenues 


530.  680.  00 
217.  500.  00 


963.105.00 
50,000.00 


$784,566.67 


748,18a  00 


1.013,105.  00 
907. 070.  76 
1.058, 969. 16 
1, 433,  220. 00 
1.446, 520.00 
1.892.001.00 
3, 027,  657.  00 

3.  258, 409.  00 
3, 698, 920. 00 
4, 889,685.00 

4.  754, 015.00 
7,813,817. 18 
9,999,135.00 


$18(^652130 
I  217,33a 55 


196, 
316, 
390, 
432. 
513, 
663, 
670, 
826, 
703. 
808. 
849. 
1,015, 


678. 03 
877. 96 
928.  27 
964. 89 
70<).  36 
886. 32 
920. 98 
454. 17 
849.60 
255. 81 
272.95 
740.56 


1  For  summary  of  aj'propriations  and  revenues  prior  to  1917  see  1920  .\nniial  Kep:)rt.  (>■ 

2  Tbe  revenues  from  the  various  national  parks  were  expendable  during  the  years  1904  to  1918,  inclusive^ 
with  the  exception  of  those  received  from  Crater  Lake,  Mesa  Verde,  and  Rocky  Mountain  NaticMial  Parks» 
the  revenues  from  which  were  turned  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  misoeUaneoos  loo^ts. 


I 
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FOREST  SERVICE 

Tablb  1. — National  forest  receipts  from  all  sources  in  the  public-land  States,  the 
amounts  paid  therefrom  to  «Ac  States,  the  amounis  transferred  to  the  road  and  trail 
fund,  ana  the  bdkmce 

^  FISCAL  YEAR  1927 


State 

Total  net 
receipts 

Paid  to  States 

Trans- 
ferred to 
road  and 
trail  fund, 
act  Mar.  4, 
1913 

Balance 

Act  June  20, 
1010 

Act  May  23, 

im 

$254,  792.  17 
1,165, 751.00 
402,377.68 
545,212.86 
205.  291.59 
93,  779.  88 
128, 380.27 
757, 175.60 
115,699.23 
186, 497.  03 
609, 201. 36 
204.409.48 

$25, 377. 30 

$57, 353.  72 
291,437. 75 
100,594. 42 
136,303. 21 
51,322.90 
23, 444. 97 
31,889.  66 
189, 293. 90 
28,924.81 
46, 624.  26 
152, 300.  34 
51, 102.37 

$22, 941. 49 
116.575. 10 
40, 237.  77 
54, 521.  28 
20, 529. 16 
9, 377.99 
12, 755.86 
75, 717.  56 
11,  569. 92 
18, 649. 70 
60,920.14 
20,440.96 

$149,119. 66 
757,  738. 16 
261,545.  49 
354, 388. 37 
133. 439. 53 
60, 956.  92 
82,913. 11 
492, 164.  14 
75,  204.  50 
121, 223. 07 
395, 980.88 
132,866.  IP 

California    

Colorado   

Idaho  

S21.64 



4,668, 568. 15 

26, 198.94 

1,16^592.31 

464^236.92 

3,017,539.98 

FISCAL  YEAR  1928 


Arizona  

California  - 

Colorado  

Idaho   

Montana  

Nevada  

New  Mexico- 

Oregon  

South  Dakota 

Utah  

Washington- - 
Wyoming  

Total.-- 


$352,  698. 05 
1, 360,200. 44 
415,37L49 
678,823.40 
215,551.01 
88, 349. 69 
130,  568.  59 
686,606.92 
125,154.46 
198, 805. 85 
576,  OIL  88 
252,147.85 


$35, 058. 19 


5,080,289.63 


796w47 


$79, 409. 96 
340.  050. 10 
103, 842. 87 
169,705. 86 
53, 887.  75 
22, 087. 42 
32, 443. 03 
171, 651. 73 
31,288.62 
49,  701.46 
144. 002. 97 
63,036.96 


$31,  763.99 
136, 020.04 
41, 537. 15 
67, 882. 34 
21,  555. 10 
8. 834. 97 
12.  977.21 
68, 660. 69 
12, 515.44 
19, 880.  58 
57, 601. 19 
25,  214.  78 


$206, 
884, 
269, 
441, 
140, 
57, 
84, 
446, 

81, 
129. 
374. 
163. 


465. 91 

130.  30 
991.47 
235.  21 
108.16 
427. 30 
351.88 
294.50 
350.40 
223. 81 
407. 72 
896.11 


35,854.66  1,261,108.72 


504,443.48 


3,278,882.77 


FISCAL  YEAR  1929 


 ^.  $410,995.03 

$40, 400. 81 

$92,  648.  56 

$37,059.42 

$240,886.24 

„_   1,426,424.41 

356,  m\.  10 

142,  642.44 

927, 175.  87 

   498,861.16 

124,  715.  29 

49, 886, 12 

324, 259.  75 

   627,712.50 

156, 9:^8. 12 

62,  771.  25 

408, 013.13 

  263, 875.  57 

65, 968. 89 

26, 387.  56 

171, 519. 12 

  92, 523. 09 

23, 130.  77 

9, 252. 31 

60, 140.01 

  140,349.59 

842.' iO 

34, 876.  87 

13, 950-  75 

90, 679.  87 

  1  1,060,103.88 

265,  025.  97 

106,  010. 39 

689,  067.  52 

 1  171,953.08 

42,  988.  27 

17, 195.31 

111,769.50 

205,  MS.  21 

51, 287. 05 

20,  514.82 

133,346.34 

671,117.  14 

167,  779.  28 

67,1U.71 

436,226.15 

 297,837.61 

74, 459. 40 

29, 783.  76 

193,504.45 

 j  5,866^901.27 

41,242.91 

1,456,414.57 

fi82;S6S.84 

3,780,677.95 
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Tablb  2. — Orazing  receipts  by  States,  the  amounts  paid  therefrom  to  the  States,  and 
the  amounts  transferred  to  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury 


FISCAL  YEAR  1927 


Alabama  

Arizona    

Arkansas      

California    

Colorado    

Florida     

Georgia    

Idaho     ---  

Maine    

Montana     

Nebraska-..     

Nevada  

New  Hampshire    

New  Mexico  

North  Carolina    

Oklahoma    

Oregon   

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  -    -  

Tennessee.   


Paid  States 
under  act  of 
May  23, 
1908 


Utah  

Virginia__  

Washington. 
West  VirgiDia. 
Wyoming  


$76.90 

112.  052.  80 
520.  98 
173. 970. 63 
271,27L76 
340.38  I 
137.  94 
20(),  195.91 
8  58 
121,885^04  i 
10,925.36  I 
86,804.20  ' 

113.  61 
86,024.90 
396.15 
3,163.25 
13%  769. 80 
3L33 
16,391.81 
186.08 
164,997.35 
641.35 
37,  480.  43 
417.  82 
104, 148. 10 


$19.23 

25.  223.  09 
130.25 
43,492.66 
67,817.94 
85.10 
34. 49 
51,548.98 
2. 15 
30,47L26 
2,731.34 
21,701.05 
28. 40 
21,368.59 
99.04 
790.81 
33, 192.  45 
7. 83 
4,097. 95 
46.52 
41,249.34 
160.34 
9, 370.11 
104.  46 
26,037.03 


Paid  school 

fund,  Arizona 

and  New 
Mexico,  act 
of  June  20, 

mo 


Total  -  -  I  1,530^052.46  t  379,8ia41 


$11,160.46 


55a  56 


Transferred 
to  general 
fund  in 
Treasury 


$57. 67 
75,669.25 
390.73 

130.477. 97 
203. 453.  82 
255.  28 
103.45 
154, 646.93 
6.  43 
91,413.  78 
8, 194. 02 
65, 103. 15 
85.  21 
64, 105.  75 
397.11 
2. 372. 44 
99,577.35 
23.50 
12,  293.  86 
139,  5<) 
123.748.01 
481.01 
28,110. 32 
313.36 
78,  in.  07 


11,7.U.02 


1,139,431.03 


FISCAL  YEAB  1928 


Alabama   --   

Arizona  

Arkansas     

California    

Colorado    

Florida     -—   

Georgia    

Idaho   -- 

Maine   

Montana.--  -  -  -  — 

Nebraska   -  

Nevada   

New  Hampshire    

New  Jersey   

New  Mexico   

North  Carolina  -   

Oklahoma    

Oregon    

South  Carolina-.   

South  Dakota    -  

Tennessee    — -  - 

Utah__._  _  -  —  -  - 

Virginia  -  -   

Washington.   

West  Virginia     

Wyomii^  —  

Total   -  


169, 

181, 
279^ 


24% 

132, 
10. 
80, 


95, 

3, 
151, 

15, 
178, 

40, 
130, 


$40.  38 
421.95 
206.94 
826.77 
012.69 
502.44 
172.56 
825.02 

14.  70 
476.  19 
275.  84 
364.13 
200.14 

76.70 
682.26 
364. 19 
394.86 
27&25 

60.34 
147. 10 
160.  2H 
960.00 
517.59 
350.  32 
347.21 
051.29 


$iaio 

38,145.35 
51.74 
45. 456.  69 
69,  753. 17 
125. 61 
43. 14 
60, 706. 26 
3.68 
119.  05 

2.  56S.  96 
20, 091.03 

50.04 

19.18 
23,774-65 

91.05 
848.72 
37,819.56 

15. 09 

3.  786.  78 

40. 07 
44,  74a  00 
129L40 
10,087.58 

86.80 
32,512.82 


$16, 840.  54 


583.66 


$30.  28 
114,  436.  C6 
155.  20 
136,  370.08 
209, 259. 52 
376.  83 
129.42 
182,118.  76 
11.02 
99, 357. 14 
7,  706.  88 
60, 273. 10 
150. 10 
57.52 
71,323.95 
273. 14 
2, 546. 14 
113, 458. 69 
45.25 
11, 360. 32 
120.22 
134,220.00 
388.19 
30, 262. 74 
26a  41 
97,538.47 


l,713.73ai5  I  424,076.52 


17,424,20 


1,272*220.43 
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Table  2. — Grazing  receipts  by  States,  the  amounts  paid  therefrom  to  the  States,  and 
the  amounts  transferred  to  the  general  fund  in  the  Trecwury— Continued 

FISCAIi  YEAR  1929 


State 


Alabiuna.,-  

Arizonji  

Arkansas  

California-  

Colorado  

Florida  

Cieorgia  

Idaho   

Maine.-  — - 

^VToiitana  

Nebraska  

Nevatla  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Mexico  

Xorth  Carolina-. 

Oklahoma.  

Oregon  

South  Carolina- 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee  - 

Utah  

Virginia  

Washington. 
West  Vi 
Wyoming- 


Total. 


$9.60 
149,106.96 

176. 40 

190,904.  :i4 
322,296.90 
227.41 

138.  m 

225, 076.81 
15. 69 
139,817.64 
9,411.98 
84,007.72 
216.35 
91,881.33 
266.30 
3, 137. 19 
156, 970. 60 
31.14 
18, 185. 71 
162. 43 
174,  e06.51 
509.  78 
42,  716.  98 
382.  98 
130^032.70 

1,740.289.81 


raid  States 
under  act  of 
Mav  23, 
1908 


$2.40 
33,612.44 
44. 10 
47,726.08 
80^574.22 
56.88 
34.  59 
56, 269.  20 
3. 92 
34,954.41 
2L35Z99 
21,001.93 
54.09 
22^832.51 
66.57 
78130 
39,242.65 
7.78 
4,546. 43 
40.61 
43,651.62 
127. 44 
10, 679.  24 
95.  74 
32,508. 17 

431, 27a  31 


Paid  school 
fund,  Arizona 
and  New 
Mexico,  act 
of  June  20, 
1910 


$14,657. 21 


551.29 


15.208.50 


Transferred 
to  general 
fund  in 
Treasury 


$7.  21 
100,837.30 
132. 30 

143,178.  2fi 
241,722.  68 
170.  53 
103. 77 
168,807.61 
11.  77 
104,863.  23 
7, 058. 99 
63, 005.  79 
162.26 
68, 497.53 
199. 73 
2,352.89 
117,727. 95 
23.  36 
13,039.28 
121. 82 
130, 954.89 
382.  34 
32. 037. 74 
287.24 
97,524.53 

1,283,811.00 
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